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QUARTERLY NOTES 


by tre EDITOR 


SHIN 1919 an experiment was made for the benefit 
Pe@ of the Print Room of the British Museum, on 
pPGr its modern side, for which, by the test of four 
mis years’ work and its results, sufficient success 
may be claimed to make some account of it interesting 
to readers of the PRINT COLLECTOR’S QUARTERLY who 
are not yet acquainted with the scheme. 

Like many of the older institutions of the same kind, 
the Print Room, under previous Keepers, had laid itself 
open to the reproach of being too little in touch with 
contemporary engraving. It had neglected opportunities, 
never to occur again, of securing collections, or at least 
specimens, of the great original engravers of the nine- 
teenth century, both British and Continental, before 
their prices had become prohibitive. Those who had 
the responsibility of administering the official funds, 
had concentrated their attention too exclusively on 
what must always be their most important, but need 
not be their only task, that of filling gaps in the collec- 
tions of the works of famous engravers of the past which 
are the glorious possessions of such great historical 
cabinets of engraving as those of Paris, London, Vienna 
and Berlin. But there is another side of collecting to be 
considered, and another class of students whose interests 
need to be consulted, besides those who have been 
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educated by precept, study and research to an apprecia- 
tion of the classical works of engraving. The work of the 
artists of to-day has an interest for us who know these 
artists themselves, personally or by repute, which it can 
never possess, quite in the same degree, for subsequent 
generations of students, who know them only by 
tradition. We are all liable to make mistakes ; we shall 
not be offended, if we are wise, 1f even in our lifetime we 
see our verdicts reversed. Again if we are wise, we may 
confidently hope that what has been of real interest to 
us will never wholly lose its interest for posterity. 
At any rate, while every day the present is on the way 
to becoming the past, we shall do well if we grasp, so far 
as it lies in our power, something at least of the pro- 
duction of to-day, which seems to be of real merit and 
permanent interest. The foreign visitor rightly expects 
to find in a great national collection some of the best 
modern prints of the country which he is visiting, and 
the British student may equally expect to find here 
similar specimens of the modern art of other countries. 
When I became Keeper of Prints and Drawings in 
1912, I resolved to keep this object in view, influenced 
by the example of some continental collections with 
which frequent travel then kept me in touch, in which, 
especially since the end of the nineteenth century, the 
modern side was being vigorously developed. But how 
was this to be done without money ? I was not, and am 
not, permitted or inclined to break with the tradition 
which makes the historical side of the collection the first 
object to be’ considered. Considering the great rise in 
the value of ancient prints and drawings, it was obviously 
my duty to assign the major part of funds, not increased 
in proportion to this rise, but actually diminished, to the 
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purchase of such old masters as could still be had. 
I determined, therefore, to organise, if possible, a special 
body of subscribers for the purchase of modern prints 
for the Museum. The execution of this project was 
deferred for several years owing to the War. In 1919 it 
took effect, and the scheme was launched, not as a new 
enterprise entirely, but as a new branch of the activities 
of the Contemporary Art Society, founded a few years 
previously for the purchase, mainly, of pictures and 
sculpture by living artists. Not drawing on the general 
funds of the Society, I undertook to collect money for 
the new Print Fund, and stipulated that the Keeper of 
Prints and Drawings for the time being should, ex officio, 
administer the funds so raised, reporting his purchases 
to the Committee of the Society and to the subscribers. 
The prints and drawings purchased by the Print Fund, 
or presented to it, remain for a time in the Society’s 
possession, and are available for loan to exhibitions in 
London and elsewhere. Several of these exhibitions have 
been held, at Bradford, Sheffield, Leeds, York, Birken- 
head and elsewhere. The prints are thus seen by a far 
greater number of people than if they were immediately 
presented to the Museum. 

When the demand for their circulation seems to have 
been satisfied, groups of works are offered by the Com- 
mittee to the Trustees of the British Museum, who 
accepted in 1922 a selection of prints by Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Nieuwenkamp, F. S. Unwin, the French wood- 
engraver, M. Busset, and several other artists, and more 
recently a much larger gift of works by British artists, 
consisting of eleven drawings and 150 prints. These 
include groups of prints, or important single specimens, by 
many of the etchers, lithographers and wood-engravers 
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of the day, as well as many colour prints produced by 
various kinds of technique. Blampied, Brockhurst, 
Holroyd, Lumsden, Nevinson, Rushbury, Strang, may 
be named among the etchers; Gabain, Henderson, 
Jackson, Pryse, among the lithographers; Craig, 
Daglish, Gill, Greenwood, Lee, Moore, J. and P. Nash, 
Raverat, Wadsworth, White, among the wood-engravers ; 
Batten, Deane, Flight, Giles, Platt; Roydsjeseany, 
Urushibara, Verpilleux, among the masters of the 
colour print. The drawings include works by Augustus 
John, Miss Sylvia Gosse, Isobel Gloag, G. L. Brockhurst, 
J. Currie, W. Rothenstein, A. D. Rutherston and John 
Wheatley. 

All acquisitions of later date than 1922, and a large 
number of foreign works, principally but by no means 
exclusively French, remain in the possession of the 
Society as a nucleus for future exhibitions. The Print 
Fund has recently issued the second of its biennial 
reports. The writer of these notes would gladly send a 
copy to any correspondent interested in the scheme and 
willing to help it by making it known or becoming a 
subscriber. The income from annual subscriptions 
hardly at present exceeds £150, and while it may now 
be claimed that considerable results have been achieved 
with small means, it is obvious that the utility of the 
fund would be much enhanced by more wide and liberal 
support. Meanwhile the example may be commended 
to those who may be inclined to imitate it, whether in 
support of national collections in other countries or for 
the benefit of local centres. 


The Onginal Colour Print Magazine, which has 
recently issued its prospectus, seems to be an enterprise 
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in every way worthy of support. Edited by Mr. William 
Giles, who is well known as one of the leading masters 
of the modern colour print in England, with the aid of a 
council including Mr. Sydney Lee, A.R.A., Mr. Walter 
J. Phillips, Professor A. W. Seaby, Mrs. A. M. Shrimpton, 
Mts ewriuchipara, and Mr. G. A. Viner, the expert in 
book-plates, the publication will consist of an annual 
quarto volume, to be published on June Ist, issued 
to subscribers of one guinea, whose number is limited 
to 500) There will be no free copies, no exchange list, 
no advertisements.’ Cheques and drafts to be made 
payable to Miss Erica Zehetmayr, the secretary, whose 
address is Belle Vue, Ailsa Road, St. Margaret’s-on- 
Thames, London. The letterpress will include technical 
articles by experts, the subjects to include heraldry and 
caligraphy as used in book-plates, and the original 
colour prints issued as artists’ supplements will form a 
valuable feature of the publication. 


Mr. Gordon Craig’s Woodcuts and Some Words (Dent) 
is one of the most interesting books on engraving recently 
published. It is not only lively and amusing, but also 
contains hints of real value to practical wood-engravers. 
It is profusely illustrated with reproductions of Mr. 
Craig’s own woodcuts, while the Edition de luxe includes 
a signed proof. 


We have received from La Société des Graveurs 
I’checoslovaques ‘‘ Hollar’’ at Prague (Praha) an import- 
ant and profusely illustrated catalogue by B. Palkovsky, 
of the engraved work of the eminent Czech engraver 
Max Svabinsky, from 1897 to 1923, to be obtained from 
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Arthur Novak, Praha I, Havelska 17. Svabinsky, who 
produces etchings, mezzotints, lithographs and wood- 
cuts, has done some fine portraits, including those of 
President Masaryk and the artist Josef Manes (both 
etching and woodcut), as well as landscapes and alle- 
gorical figure subjects. The text, in the Czech language, 
appears to be thorough and exact. 


The British Empire Exhibition at Wembley will 
contain two sections devoted to British Graphic Art, 
retrospective and contemporary. It is to be feared that 
the limited space available will prevent both from being 
fully representative, but the committees of selection 
have spared no pains to do their best under considerable 
difficulties. 


Among forthcoming exhibitions of prints which are 
being planned at the British Museum may be men- 
tioned one of the engravings of Blake, one of the etchings 
of Theodore Roussel, of which the Museum possesses a 
very fine collection, and one of the recent gift of the 
Contemporary Art Society, described above. . 


The exhibition of Book Illustrations of the “’sixties,”’ 
which was held at the National Gallery (Tate), Mill- 
bank, last year, was moved to the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery early in 1924, and will shortly be sent to Bir- 
mingham. It is almost entirely composed of the unique 
collection of Mr. Harold Hartley. 





A very full collection of proofs of the wood-engravings 
of Miss Clemence Housman, presented by the engraver 
in 1907, and since increased, may be seen in the Print 
Room of the British Museum. 
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THE ETCHINGS OF GIULIO CARPIONI 


By AUGUSTO CALABI 


“WJROPERLY to understand and appreciate a 
3 f} particular series of works of art, it is necessary 
Gl pe ee) to study each of these works individually as 
2 A well as the whole series in its entirety; to 
recognise the characteristics which they have in common 
and those which differentiate them. This examination 
which ought to be first of all logical before being critical, 
and critical before being scientific, 1s of course an indis- 
pensable one, but its employment by the historian of 
Italian engraving is fraught with difficulty. There are 
periods in the history of engraving in Italy which are 
little esteemed, whose productions have been in little 
demand even among the best collectors, and little known 
even to the most conscientious students. Both are 
confronted with a mass of works which show a super- 
ficial and apparent affinity which checks their curiosity 
at the outset and disconcerts them. The subjects are 
similar as is the technique, and the quality of a large 
part of the work is mediocre. There is no help to be 
found in recent, or in older literature, no guide practical 
or theoretical to assist the explorer in this labyrinth. 
No wonder then that the student is uninterested, that 
the collector neglects, that the dealer despises, these 
works, and that one and all indulge in a hasty and 
summary verdict. 
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As a matter of fact, a superficial verdict, a hasty 
examination, are more unjust in the case of Italian art 
than of any other. Italian art is always predominantly 
classic ; it does not rely for the force of its expression 
on emphasising the obvious characteristics of the 
subject, but above all on the equilibrium of the formal 
means of expression. This balance, so difficult of 
attainment, each artist maintains in a different way 
and to a different degree, but a superficial observer or a 
connoisseur of little experience cannot distinguish 
between them, and is deceived by a certain similarity 
and that apparent uniformity of method to which we 
have alluded. 

How otherwise explain the fact (and in this respect 
contemporary criticism is inferior to that of a century 
ago) that collecters often confuse the works of 
Marcantonio with the most inferior copies, and that 
dealers sell them both indifferently at the same price ? 
And how else explain the fact that the whole etched 
work of the painter-engravers of the 17th century, with 
the exception of a few pretty subjects of Guido Reni 
are completely overlooked and practically unknown ? 

Already in the 16th century the more painter-like 
technique of etching had attained to a certain popu- 
larity, as against the line engraving of the pupils and 
imitators of Marcantonio, in whose hands all the 
technical peculiarities of the master, indicated in his 
different works, were exaggerated and debased. Etching 
did not, however, come to be widely employed until the 
end of the century and the establishment of the school of 
the Carracci. The typical etching of the 17th century 
is not that which has for its aim the reproduction of 
effects produced by the burin; on the contrary it is 
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essentially a painter's medium and occasionally even 
seems to have something of the character of improvisa- 
tion. Its tendency sometimes is to catch at the artist’s 
idea in a sketch in which the foreground figures are 
unfinished, and the background, when there is any at 
all, is barely indicated by a few touches. Formerly it 
simply had the characteristics of a pen sketch put on to 
copper, line by line, without any more definition of the 
objects, or elaboration of the lines. Very occasionally 
the means of expression appropriate to the technique of 
line engraving are employed; often those merely of 
the pen and ink sketch seem to suffice: it was in this 
way that the “ facsimile ’’ of drawings came about. 
At first glance the work of the Veneto-Bolognese 
school, in the sphere of influence of which the best — 
etchers of this period are to be found, also strikes us as 
hasty in conception and execution. It seems to consist 
for the most part in sketches common to the pictures of 
the time, loose in composition, either in regard to the 
architectonic massing of black and white, or in the lack 
of depth and balance of its volumes. A fact that might 
seem strange is that these defects appear even in com- 
positions which the painter-engraver ought to have 
known by heart—in subjects which are repeated, copied, 
traced time and again by these artists of the same school. 
This results simply from the fact that their authors 
were properly painters-engravers only incidentally and 
by chance—an artist's @uvre sometimes consisted in a 
single, quite often in a very limited number of etchings— 
whose knowledge of the technique of etching was very 
imperfect. Further this technique, as an artistic 
medium in the modern sense had, in Italy, made but little 
progress. The use of needles of different sizes, successive 
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bitings in acid baths of varying strength, all the means 
in fact which go to give variation of tone apart from the 
nearness or distance from one another of the actual 
lines, were only rarely and very imperfectly exploited. 
That is why their power of expression is not strong 
enough to counteract the uniform neutrality of tone, 
and is completely submerged init. Further, the sketchy 
technique of etching, in which the survival of the 
tone values of the whites, appearing as a homogeneous 
background under the delicate diaper of the lines is 
of importance, required plates of copper of greater con- 
sistency and polish than those needed for line engraving. 
In addition the hardness of the wax used at that time 
did not allow of its adhering sufficiently to the plate, 
which was often not properly prepared for the purpose, 
so that it did not withstand the action of stronger acid. 

These technical faults are quite sufficient to explain 
why the greater part of the etchings of this period is in 
the nature of unsuccessful experiment. The work of 
masters who in spite of all attained results of real 
importance, not only in contrast with that of their 
contemporaries, but with the artists of all time, is easily 
buried under this mass of uniform mediocrity. 

I have already had the pleasure of introducing 
to the readers of the PRINT COLLECTOR’S QUARTERLY 
Castiglione’s monotypes, a process evolved by the 
necessity this artist felt for deepening the effects of 
chiaroscuro attainable in his etchings of which also I hope 
to be able to give a complete catalogue. To-day I put 
before them the etched work of his contemporary, 
Giulio Carpioni, an artist who succeeded in solving the 
technical problems not by shirking, but by directly 
facing, the difficulties. Contemporary with Castiglione 
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GIUILO CARPIONI. Curist on THE Mount or Otives. No. 4. Ist State 


Size of the original etching 330 xX 223 mm. 


as well as with P. Testa, Simone da Pesaro and Salvator 
Rosa, Carpioni has points of contact with all of them, 
but he, best of all four, succeeds in grasping the essentials 
of the painter’s use of etching, which is not a sketch 
nor yet a picture, neither too summary nor too con- 
scientious. It will be possible to realise his personality 
as an etcher more exactly as we come to analyse the 
elements out of which his etchings are composed. Such 
an analysis is not only the sole means by which we can 
arrive at a synthetic verdict on his work, but gives us 
at the same time the certain touchstone by which we 
are able to separate from his real work those pieces 
which have been falsely attributed to him. 

Giulio Carpioni was born at Venice in 1611 and died 
at Verona in 1674. We have no hesitation in accepting 
the tradition which makes him the pupil of I 
Padovanino. He is best known as a painter through 
his “ scherzi,”’ full of charm and gaiety, where satyrs, 
half-naked nymphs and children dance and revel on 
terraces and in gardens, and always in the open air. 
In these pictures the composition is always well balanced 
and full of originality; the light, coming from the 
side, 1s diffused in accordance with laws of real chiaro- 
scuro, but the colour scheme is a fantastic one, warm in 
tone, appropriate to the subject. The drawing, swift 
and summary, is correct up to a point and always lively 
and lightly handled; the technique is one of rapid 
strokes of the brush ; the colour liquid so that he could 
correct his subject almost in the course of composition. 
This account of his pictures will enable us, in the follow- 
ing pages, to see the analogy between his painted and 
his engraved work, in which latter also the Venetian 
tradition is apparent in conjunction with the influence 
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of his immediate predecessors of the Bolognese school 
of etching and that of the contemporaries we have 
above referred to. In reference to the Venetian 
tradition, one is tempted, looking at Carpioni’s etchings, 
to place his name between the two great names of 
Jacopo dei Barbari and Giovanni Battista Piranesi. 
Some of his figures show the former’s individualities, in 
their expressive and apt poise of body, as well as in the 
importance given to some of the foreground objects 
(cf. Earth No. 11): with the latter he has in common 
his fantasy and his method of apportioning light and 
shadow (cf. Nos. 11, 12 and 13). 

All Carpioni’s etchings are compositions full of move- 
ment and complexity, for even in the plates, with a 
single main figure, the cherubim on the clouds, the 
objects on the ground and the light, play parts of 
primary importance. The plate is always filled from the 
foreground at the bottom to the distant sky at the top; 
it is not clumsily covered by lines which do not leave 
bare the space even of a square millimetre, but filled 
with the delicacy of the real etcher who succeeds in 
rendering his idea by simple and masterly suggestions. 
All the elements of the theme are vigorously combined 
within the composition and subordinated to a definite 
general idea of decoration. A typical example of this is 
the large plate of Christ on the Mount of Olives (No. 4), 
where the line of movement of Christ’s body is continued 
in the trunks of the trees rising behind him ; two other 
branches of the same tree follow, the one, the line of 
the angels’ descent to earth, the other, that of the 
apostles sleeping on the ground. Earth (No. 11) like- 
wise affords a typical example of how the main lines 
of the composition begin behind the principal figure 
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where the movement of the stag is continued in the 
break, formed by parallel lines, between the white 
clouds. A trick characteristic of Carpioni, which is to 
be found typically exemplified in the Bacchanal (No 10), 
is to break up the white of the sky by little patches of 
grey which balance the shadows on the bodies of the 
figures, so as to give to the whole a decorative harmony. 
In the chiaroscuro the composition is governed by a 
light which comes from one side, except in the S#. Mary 
Magdalene (No.6) where it falls from the divine rays in the 
upper right hand corner, and in The Virgin with the Rosary 
(No. 5), where the need of giving a strict symmetry to 
a composition lacking in weight because the figures are 
hovering in the air on a single plane, justified the 
expedient of making the light fall from both sides. 
The light is diffused clearly and sharp, so as to produce 
well-defined shadows, which though correct are propor- 
tionately rather short, which make the composition 
tell as a whole. The light envelops the figures so that 
the whites predominate over the delicately modelled 
grey tones, which are themselves accentuated by small 
patches of thick shadow. This is apparent not only in 
the etchings where the tonality is rich and deeply 
accented, but also in those which are more meagre, and_ 
from one point of view flatter, as for instance The Virgin 
with the Rosary (No. 5), and The Holy Family (No. 2). 
Sometimes shadow, liquid and transparent, envelops 
the whole of a figure, as that of the Infant Christ in the 
Holy Family (No. 3) or those of the apostles in the middle 
distance of the Christ on the Mount of Olives (No. 4). 
Where the theme is a religious one its presentation is 
sometimes the traditional one, as in the St. Anthony of 
Padua (No. 8) (which was many times copied), whereas in 
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GIULIO CARPIONI. Baccuanat. No. 9. Detail of left half of composition 
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GIULIO CARPIONI. BaccuanaL. No. 9. Detail of right half of composition 
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the bacchanalian subjects Carpioni is nearer to the fanci- 
ful compositions of his pictures: at times again, he gives 
free vent to his decorative fancy, as in the series of the 
Four Elements (Nos. 11-14). Throughout we find the 
leitmotiv of tree-trunks, nearly always branching 
obliquely, and of certain pieces of architecture in the 
middle distance behind the principal figures, generally 
placed on the edge of a grassy plateau, while beyond are 
charming little glimpses of distant landscape, outlined 
with great feeling for effect and poetical sense, as in Air 
(No. 13) and The Holy Famuly (No. 2), St. Jerome (No.7), 
the St. Mary Magdalene (No. 6) and the Bacchanal (No. 9). 
The drawing of the figures, which are naked wherever the 
subject allows, is rapid and summary, and nearly always 
successful, whether in expressing movement, or, as is 
more rarely the case, in a conscientious rendering of 
reality (cf. the group on the right of the Bacchanal, No. 9). 
Carpioni gives his sacred personages a characteristic and 
individual stamp (cf. the St. Mary Magdalene No. 6), 
while his imaginary beings show the unindividualised 
character of a type (cf. Bacchanal No. 10). In all cases 
the drawing follows the action of the figures, with bold 
foreshortening of bodies and faces, which gives an 
opportunity for striking and unexpected effects of 
light. The proportions of the figures are excellent, the 
extremities are well drawn, the eyes generally dark, the 
pupils marked by a black dot, while the head is in full, 
or three-quarter, face. The needle follows directly these 
characteristics of the drawing; a double line outlines 
the surface of the plate, which, with a single exception, 
seems to have been properly prepared ; often a contour 
line full of movement and following the indications of 
the mcedelling is added to the portions in full hght. In 
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shaded parts the modelling is rendered by little groups 
of short and crooked strokes, while cast shadows are 
given by longer, generally parallel lines. Lines always 
clearly intersecting, two or three times, closer or farther 
apart as the case may be, go to make up the dark greys 
and the blacks of the deep shadows: they are never 
muddled. The lines of the contours, of the modelling, 
and of the shadows, are always well blended, a circum- 
stance rare, almost unique, at the beginning of the 
ceniury; 

The technique consists purely in etched lines without 
dots or help from the burin or drypoint: the biting is 
the result of a series of acid baths; the plates were 
covered with a soft wax which only very rarely flaked 
off. 

The predominant feeling in the religious subjects, 
where a single figure is represented, is one of ecstasy, 
rather sensual than spiritual; his saints communicate 
directly with God, Whom, unseen by us, they seem to see 
in the flesh. In the more complicated religious scenes, 
in the Holy Families, the figures have an even more 
earthly look, a human expression, gentle and peaceable. 
They are always represented in the attitudes of human 
beings and placed in a realistically earthly entourage, 
of which they seem a part, and to whose natural laws 
of light and shade they conform. The light often seems 
to act independently, as do the angels and cherubim 
who hover among the clouds. This tendency to 
emphasise the purely human element is easily compre- 
hensible in Carpioni, the painter of the Scherzi, of 
rustic feasts and dances, the engraver who makes even 
his clouds human, by peopling them with cherubs’ 
heads, and who is most successful where he can picture 
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most directly the happy life of healthy satisfied childhood 
as in his small masterpieces the Bacchanals with little 
fauns and children. 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE. 


The number of etchings which can, with certainty, be 
attributed to Carpioni is a much smaller one than that 
which has been given him. Very probably, however, 
three or four plates, the attribution of which the author 
has unfortunately not been able to check, ought to be 
added to the fourteen numbers of the following 


catalogue. 


1.—Hoty Famity. (B. 8.) 
316217 mm. Enclosed by a double line. 

The Virgin, seated on the right, lifts the Infant Jesus 
out of the cot at her knee; to the left is a little angel in 
adoration ; behind the Virgin on the right St. Joseph is 
looking at the group. On a large cloud coming down 
from the right-hand top corner, appears God the Father, 
surrounded by three angels and four cherubim. The 
complicated composition succeeds in attaining perfect 
balance of harmony. The group on the right, contained 
as usual in a rectangular triangle, only occupies a quarter 
of the plate : the group in the sky forms a diagonal pendant 
to this. The two sides of the triangle are continued by 
the architectural base on which the cot and the angel are 
placed, and by the wall of the building behind St. Joseph. 
The foreground of the composition is framed on the left 
by a patch of shadow formed by the trunks of trees, and 
on the right by an obliquely placed fragment of cornice. 
Beyond the platform in the distance, to the left, is a rocky 
landscape shaded by a system of lines. The light coming 
from the left lights up, in particular, the upper left-hand 
portion of the bodies of the group on the right, and casts 
well-marked shadows. The drawing is admirable as well 
in the forms as in the expression of the faces (note the 
adoring angel and the Virgin). The linear system is varied 
and the lines intersect irregularly. This is the most com- 
plicated and one of the most beautiful of the religious 
subjects ; it recalls Castiglione in the composition and the 
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I.—‘‘ GiuLt. CARPIONI VEN.’’ on the cornice in the right 
bottom corner. 
II,—‘ G1uL: CARPIONI VEN.” and “ Matie “Cadormeqesto 


Bolzetta forma,” in the middle of the lower margin. 


2.—TuHE Hoty Famity. (B. 7.) 
Subject 235x153 mm. Plate 238x156 mm. Enclosed 
by a double line, which in the bottom right-hand edge 
merges into a single line. 

The Virgin, seen in three-quarters, is seated in the left 
corner and holds the Infant Jesus by a sash upright between 
her legs. He caresses a lamb with his left hand; St. John 

_prostrates himself before Him. Rising behind the Virgin 
is a tree trunk with two branches and clumps of leaves. 
In the distance to the left, St. Joseph 1s to De ssecn eamc 
on the right beyond a river a hilly landscape with a castle. 
The composition of the figures exactly corresponds to a 
right-angled triangle, the hypotenuse being a line drawn 
from the head of the Virgin to the feet of St) Jones pe 
light comes from the right, falling successively on the 
three principal figures and on the tree. St. Joseph is com- 
pletely in shadow and seems too far back. The earth is 
the foreground, the distant landscape and the sky are in 
full light. The patches of sky covered with parallel lines 
of shading are all to the right to balance the chiaroscuro 
values of the tree. The drawing is very spirited and rapid, 
especially in the very short little shadows by which the 
faces in sunlight are modelled and in the bit of distant 
landscape. Lines, whether crossing or not, are very 
distinct ; etching is handled here with vigour, although 
the composition lacks depth. 

I.—‘‘ GIuLIO CARPIONI VEN,” right hand bottom corner. 
II.—‘‘ GIuLIo CaRPIONI VEN,’”’ right hand bottom corner, 
and ‘‘ Matio Cadori, detto bolzetta al bo”’ at the bottom in 
the middle. 


3.—Hoty Famity. © (B. 5.) 
Height of subject on the left 211 mm., on the right 213 mm. 
width 142 mm. Height of plate on the left 215 mm, on the 
right 218 mm; width of plate 148 mm. Enclosed by a 
double line. 

The Virgin is seated on the base of a marble pedestal 
on the right, and is in profile towards the left. She reads 
out of a little book which she holds in her left hand, and 
presses the Infant Jesus to her breast with her right arm. 
In the middle distance to the left the cradle, to the right 
tree trunks, and in the middle St. Joseph. <A landscape 
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is just hinted at on the left ; there are white clouds in the 
sky. The centre of the composition is the figure of the 
Virgin: her pose is accented vertically by the pedestal 
and the trees, horizontally by the cradle. St. Joseph is 
out of proportion with the other figures. The light comes 
from the right and, falling sideways on the Virgin and 
glancing along the pedestal, strikes St. Joseph full, forming 
a diagonal zone of shadow which envelops the cradle, the 
Infant Christ, and part of the trees. The drawing is not 
remarkable in any particular. In the shadows the lines 
are nearly always oblique, so as to indicate the direction 
in which the light falls. 

I.—“‘ Carpioni Veneto/fe ’’ in the left-hand bottom corner. 

II.—‘‘ Carpioni Veneto/fe ”’ in the left-hand bottom corner, 
and ‘‘ Matio Cadorin forma’”’ at the bottom towards the 
lest. 

III.—“ No. 130 ”’ added after ‘“‘ Matio Cadorin forma.” 


I 
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4.—CHRIST ON THE Mount oF OLIVEs. (B. 2.) 
Height of subject 303 mm., including the blank space at 
the bottom, 323 mm. Height of plate 330 mm; width 
at the top 218 mm, at the bottom 214 mm.; width of 
plate 223 mm. Enclosed by a double line, which includes 
the space at the bottom. 

Christ, turned three-quarters to the right, kneels in the 
left-hand corner. His face is in profile, the head raised 
heavenwards in the act of prayer, the arms extended with 
the palms turned outwards. Above, on the right, three 
little angels and three cherubim support the clouds on 
which a large angel descends to bring Christ the chalice. 
In the middle distance to the left tree trunks, to the right 
three sleeping apostles. The figure of Christ forms the 
centre of the composition. Behind Him the tree trunks 
indicate the three principal directing lines of the com- 
position: (1) That of the backward movement of Christ ; 
(2) That of the direction of the descending angels; (3) 
That of the sleeping apostles on the ground. The light 
coming from the right falls full on the face of Christ, throwing 
short strong shadows, and on the upright trunks behind 
Him ; it strikes obliquely the. group of clouds and angels. 
The apostles are in deep shadow. The drawing is extremely 
effective, not only in its rendering of the poignant and 
very human expression of Christ, but also in the slightly 
mannered angels and the trunks and leaves. Delightful 
are the slightly indicated figures of the apostles. The 
etched lines intersect almost everywhere, even in the light 
greys which form the predominant tone of the plate; 
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three successive bitings can be clearly made out ; in places 
the lines seem to be interrupted owing to the resistance 
of the varnish which the needle has not completely removed, 
as in the right-hand bottom corner. This is Carpioni’s 
most finished and most elaborate plate of a religious subject. 
I.—Before all letters. 

I1.—With the address “‘ Matio cadorin Forma in Padoa.”’ 
IlI.—" G. C. Inv. et Sculp”’ in the left-hand bottom corner, 
and in the blank space at the bottom ‘“‘ Rmo P. F. Carolo 
de /0Co; Co: Lodolis—Marcus Pitteri Venetus sculptur 
Lee). 


5.—THE VIRGIN WITH THE Rosary. (B. 6.) 
Height of subject on the left 227 mm., on the right 225 mm. ; 
height of plate on the left 231 mm., on the right 229 mm.; 
width of subject on the left 159mm., on the right 156 mm. ; 
width of plate on the left 162 mm., on the right 160 mm. 
Enclosed by a double line. 

The Virgin stands in the centre of the plate, poised in 
the air; an aureole of stars surrounds her head ; her feet 
rest on two cherubim; with her left arm she holds the 
Infant Christ, and in her right hand a long rosary. Rosaries 
likewise are held by the Infant Jesus and two angels on 
each side of the Virgin. Four groups of cherubim sym- 
metrically arranged in two planes, one behind the other, 
occupy the upper part of the plate. The composition is 
very simple and symmetrical; observe the movement 
of the Virgin, who leans over to her right to counterbalance 
the weight of the Child. The lhght comes from the right, 
falling on the Virgin, the Child and the left-hand cherub, 
while another light coming from the left illumines the 
angel and the right-hand cherub, so as to make an absolutely 
balanced frame for the central figure. The drawing is 
vigorous : note the way in which the pupils of the eyes 
are rendered by large black dots. Everywhere the lines 
are very clear, the result of a single very strong biting. 


I.—*“ Giul. Carpioni ven.” in the right-hand lower corner. 
II.—*‘ Giul. Carpioni ven.’’ in the right-hand lower corner, 
and “‘ Matio Cadorin/Forma in Pada ’”’ in the left bottom 
corner. 


III.—“‘ No. 172” added in the right bottom corner. 


6.—St. Mary MAGDALENE. (B. 10.) 
Height of subject 200 mm.; height, including rectangular 
space at the bottom, 215 mm.; height of plate 220 mm. ; 
width of subject 140 mm.; width of plate 146 mm. En- 
closed by a double line, which also divides the space at the 
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bottom from the composition ; a triple line encloses this 
space at its lower edge. 

Mary Magdalene kneels in the centre of the print, her 
elbows resting on a sort of table on the left. She is almost 
in profile and almost naked ; she prays ecstatically towards 
a light which comes down from the left. In the sky 
to the right are two angels and three cherubim among 
clouds. The profile of another cherub appears in the mass 
of shadow out of which the light comes. A landscape is 
indicated on the right below ; there is a mat on the ground 
on the left with the attributes of the saint. The dominant 
lines of the composition are the diagonals of the body of 
the Magdalene and the rays of divine light, which are 
balanced by the lines of the descent of the group of angels. 
The light comes down from the left, falling on the face and 
the left arm of the saint, the rest of whose body is thrown 
into shadow, and on the table. The drawing is powerful 
and particularly successful in rendering the foreshortened 
face, but is curiously at fault as regards the position of the 
nose of the cherub nearest the Magdalene’s head. The 
needle, in-the large areas of shadow summarily handled, 
suggests with much delicacy and accuracy the parts which 
are lighted up. This is the most successful of the artist’s 
presentations of saints. 

I.—‘‘ CaARPIONI VENE/FEc”’ in the right-hand bottom corner. 
IT.—‘‘ CARPIONI VENE/FEc’’ in the right-hand bottom 
corner, and ‘‘ Matio Cadorin Forma in Pad.’’ in the left- 
hand bottom corner of the rectangular space at the bottom. 


7.—ST. JEROME. (B. 12.) 
Height of subject on the left 219 mm., on the right 223 mm. ; 
height of plate 224 mm.; width at the top 159 mm. at 
the bottom 162 mm.; width of plate 164 mm. Enclosed 
by a double line merging into a single one at the bottom. 

The Saint, seen almost full face, kneels on his left knee 
and turns his head upwards and towards the spectator, 
at the same time extending his leg and his right arm in a 
gesture full of pathos. To the right in front of him is a 
sort of table on which heavy folds of the drapery, which sur- 
rounds his loins, falls; behind him are trunks of trees; 
to the left in the sky five cherubim on different receding 
planes; below a rocky landscape with a lion. The centre 
of the composition is the figure of the saint, whose violent 
gesture is balanced by the two vertical tree trunks, but 
especially by the diagonal one at right angles to his right 
arm. The light falls from the right. The drawing is not 
convincing in the body of the saint, which is too attenuated, 
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but is successful in rendering the cherubim and _ the 
landscape. 

Th Gil, Carpioni. Ven’’ on the book, in the bottom 
right corner. 

Ii.—* Giul. Carpioni. Ven’’ on the book, in the bottom 
right corner, and “‘ Matio Cadorin detto bolz. For.’’ at the 
bottom in the middle. 


8.—St. ANTHONY OF PaDUa. (B. 11.) 
Height of subject 201 mm.; height, including the space 
at the bottom, 212 mm.; height of the plate 214 mm. ; 
width of subject 138 mm.; width of plate 140 mm. A 
double line encloses the composition and divides this from 
the rectangular space at the bottom. 

The Saint, kneeling on the right, is turned three-quarters 
to the left, his face in profile, his arms outstretched in an 
ecstasy of contemplation before the Infant Jesus, who 
comes down to him mounted astride two cherubim on a 
little cloud and addresses him; above, to the left, behind 
Jesus, an angel supports some little clouds, which form a 
sort of curtain; higher up, towards the left, two other 
angels and cherubim appear in receding planes. The 
composition is dominated by the diagonal line of the Saint, 
which the trunk of the tree emphasises. The light comes 
from the left. In this plate the relation between the values 
of light and shade is an unusual one for Carpioni. Greys, 
dark greys even, predominate. The whites stand out 
from these and determine the effect of the whole. The 
head of the saint is drawn with a caressing touch; the 
drawing of the children is full of spirit. The lines are 
much crossed ; two successive bitings can be clearly made 
out ; in places the varnish has given way (in the left hand 
of the Saint). 

I.—“‘ CARPIONI .VENET ”’ in the left-hand bottom corner. 
““S. ANTONIO DE Papua ”’ in typographical characters in 
the middle of the rectangle at the bottom. 

Ae io, with the addition of “ Matio Cadorin For.” in 
the bottom left-hand corner of the rectangular space. 
T11.— As I1., with the addition of “‘ no. 175’ in the lower 
right-hand corner. 


9.—BAccHANAL. (B. 20.) 
Height of subject 122 mm.; height of plate 127 mm. ; 
width of subject at top 400 mm., at the bottom 402 mm. ; 
width of plate at the top 407 mm., at the bottom 408 mm. 
Enclosed by a double line, merging into a single line at the 
bottom. 
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The figures are in two planes parallel to one another. 
In the foremost plane on the left a child has fallen and is 
lying on the ground, his head towards the middle front ; 
and on the right a man seen from behind is stretched on 
the ground, leaning on his left elbow. In the plane behind, 
from left to right, are: a group of two little fauns and a 
child in triumphal procession; a child coming towards 
the middle holding a vase in his hands ; a little faun looking 
into a large vase; group consisting of an old woman, 
seated, and a child, dressed up. The distance in the left 
half is only indicated by a few lines for the hills and sky ; 
in the right half a sort of altar and some tree trunks are 
placed immediately behind the personages. On the ex- 
treme right a charming little landscape with a house and 
some tiny figures. The balance between the two halves 
is attained by the shade cast by the plants in the lower 
left-hand corner. The light comes from the right vividly 
lighting up the whole scene; the side of the altar in the 
middle of the plate is the only uniform and restful patch 
of shadow. The drawing is faultless, slightly full in the 
children on the left, entirely realistic in the right-hand 
group. The lines, which intersect at different angles, 
succeed in giving the effect even of complete blackness, 
which emphasises the value of the whites. Note the admir- 
able work of the needle in the shaded portion of the man, 
on whose limbs one can distinguish the thick down. Three 
successive bitings can be clearly made out. This piece 
can be regarded as the type of Carpioni’s etchings. The 
only state, without any letters. 


10.—BaccHanaL. (B. 19.) 
Height of subject 105 mm.; height of plate 109 mm. ; 
width of subject 316 mm.; width of plate 319 mm. A 
single line round the piece on the left, at the top, and at 
the bottom. 

On the left a little faun and three children dance to the 
notes of a horn, played by a young faun seated on the 
right. Behind him is a Bacchante asleep on the ground, 
and in the plane immediately behind her are a second 
Bacchante, three children, and two tree trunks. The 
figure of the seated faun forms the centre of the composition, 
which has not much depth, but shows great harmony of 
decorative surface (cf. the shaded patches in the sky which 
balance the bodies of the children). The composition is 
contained in the foreground by the basket of fruit on the 
left and the group formed by the vase and the grass on 
the right. The hght falls from the right, vividly lighting 
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No. 13 
g 108x158 mm. 


Air. 


GIULIO CARPIONI. 


Size of the original etchin 


the composition, leaving in shadow the two children behind 
the tree in the middle. The drawing ‘is light in the ex- 
treme. There is very little cross hatching, the lines being 
farther apart than usual. 

I.—“*‘ Giul Carpioni. Ven.” top right-hand corner. 
IJ.—* Giul. Carpioni. Ven.’’ top right-hand corner, and 
“In Padoa Matio Cadorin detto bolsetta For.’’ to the left 
at the bottom. 


11.—EartuH. (B. 16.) 
Height of subject on the left 103 mm., on the right 104 mm. ; 
height of plate on the right 106 mm., on the left 107 mm. ; 
width cf subject at top 159 mm., at bottom 157 9mm., 
- width of plate at top 162 mm., at bottom 160 mm. En- 
closed by a double line. 

A woman lies from right to left on the ground leaning 
on her left hand, and turns her head to look at a Cupid 
who comes running from the right carrying a lighted 
torch. The woman is almost entirely naked, and handles 
some fruits spread on the ground before her. Behind 
her the boles of three trees springing from the same root ; 
to the left a stag bounding away; a dog stretching out 
his muzzle from the left’ edge of the plate: Phe Genie 
of the composition is formed by the figure of the woman 
where the lines, in accordance with which the figures and 
objects are arranged, converge. Note the strip of sky, 
shaded with oblique parallel lines, which continues the 
direction of the stag’s movement. The light comes from 
the right and lights up the composition almost uniformly. 
The drawing shows great sensitiveness in the woman’s 
attitude and in that of the animals. In the animals a great 
variety of lines is employed, particularly in the minute 
ones used to indicate the fur. A delicious piece, one of 
Carpioni’s best. 

Only State.—‘ Giul Carpioni Ven.” to the right at the 
bottom. 


12.—WatTER. (B. 15.) 

Height 104 mm. ; width 158mm. Enclosed by a double line. 

A woman seated on the right holds with her left hand a 
large inverted vase, from which water pours forth. She 
is almost naked, with seaweed in her hair, and turns her 
head in profile to the left. Behind her, on the right, are 
two trees, on the left two stumps. In the middle distance 
to the left a group of three tritons, a naiad and a cupid, 
advances in the triumph towards the left corner. In the 
distance to the left there is another group of three tritons 
and two cupids swimming in the sea. The composition 
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is divided into two parts: that of the woman and that 
of the groups swimming on the waves of the sea, which 
merges in the distance into the sky, covered almost entirely 
by great white clouds. The light falls from the right, 
causing deep shadows on all three groups. The drawing 
is subordinated to the rich effects of light and shade. The 
lines are the result of a single powerful biting. Only state 
without any inscription. 


13.—ArrR. (B. 15.) 
Height of subject. 105 mm.; height of plate 108 mm. ; 
width of subject at top 153 mm., at bottom 155 mm. ; 
width of plate at top 157 mm., at bottom 158 mm. En- 
closed by a double line. 

Almost in the middle of the plate a woman winged and 
practically naked rests on the circumference of a rainbow 
in a direction from right to left. Her large wings are spread 
out, ostrich feathers adorn her head; on the right flies 
a cupid holding in both hands a lighted torch. On the 
left, under the rainbow, a second cupid flies on the back 
of an eagle. Underneath, the whole width of the plate 
is occupied by a hilly landscape with minute figures. The 
composition is definitely divided into the part composing 
the figures and that composing the landscape ; in view of the 
inverted values, the heaviness of the figures as against the 
delicacy of the landscape, the plate is hardly a success. The 
light comes from the right. The drawing in the details 
of the figures is good ; the rainbow is too material and lacks 
transparency. There has only been a single biting, and the 
lines are heavy. Observe the extent of the landscape, 
which is greater than in any other plate. Only state without 
inscription. 


14.—Fire. (B. 18.) 
Height 153 mm. ; width at the top 103 mm., at the bottom 
105 mm. Enclosed by a double line. 

A woman, who is almost naked, is seated in front of a 
forge contained in a niche of a building to the right; she 
turns her head down towards the left, pointing with her 
left hand to the fire. On the right, on the ground, pieces 
of armour; on the left, the muzzle of a gun, and towards 
the edge a cupid running away into the distance. A 
mountainous landscape in the distance to the left. The 
composition lacks unity. The light falls from the right. 
The drawing of the woman’s body is fairly good. The lines 
are pretty broad. 

Only state: “‘ Giulio/Carpioni/Ven,’ 
ef the left edge. 
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G. J. PINWELL. A Seat In THE Park. Froma burnished proof ; engraved by J. Swain. Part 


of a larger version (unpublished) of a similar drawing to that in“ Once a Week,” 1869 
Original size 
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GEORGE JOHN PINWELL 


Dbvee A ROLD HARTLEY 


Wk the “Sixties” and my incorrigible habit, 

A’) dating from my far-away boyhood, of collecting 

= them in proof-state, or in books and periodicals, 

or as original studies, or even as photographs from 

the very blocks before the artist’s pen lines were sub- 

jected to the engraver’s tool, there comes, jingling into 

my memory, a verse of Robert Brough’s introducing his 

exquisite ‘““Story from Boccaccio,” that same Brough 

whose Life of Sir John Falstaff inspired some of 
Cruikshank’s best illustrations : 





‘“T have got a certain habit that approacheth to a merit, 
Yet is something of a weakness, and a trifle of a bore, 
‘Tis that, when I meet a pleasure, I must call a friend to 
share ius 

Or I miss of its enjoyment half the luxury or more.”’ 
Now the merit of my habit of calling others to share 
my perennial delight in that brilliant phase of book 
illustration—as I have been privileged to do in many 
galleries of public access—is, I venture to think, its help- 
ing to keep art-lovers appreciatively aware that in one 
splendid decade and a half—for it was scarcely more— 
all the most distinguished British painters, with hardly 
an exception, were glad to devote their imaginative and 
expressive art to illustrate designs for the wood-block 
and the literary page. Innumerable are the books and 
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periodicals in which their designs are to be found, dating 
from the later ’fifties—notably 1857, that gave us the 
Moxon Tennyson—to the early years of the ‘seventies, 
and these offer a rich field to the print-collector whose 
desideratum is artistic design instinct with poetic and 
dramatic significance, faithfully interpreted by the 
sympathetic wood-engraver and accessible within the 
limits of a modest purse. It is verily a happy hunting 
ground for the enthusiastic collector who knows what 
‘he wants to look for, and where he must look for it ; 
while it offers, with its possibilities of rare finds, the zest 
of pursuit that always appeals to the true collector 
whether his quarry be some scarce German Incunabula ; 
a first state of Rembrandt’s Ephraim Bonus with black 
ring; J. R. Smith’s Promenade at Carlisle House, really 
printed in colours ; a touched proof of a Millais woodcut, 
or even a complete set of ““Once a Week ”’ from 1859 to 
1869, with all its illustrations complete. 

The illustrated books and magazines of the “ ’Sixties ’ 
are full of artistic treasures, and though some of them 
may have attained a certain rarity, and accordingly 
exact a more searching pursuit and a comparatively 
higher ransom, the majority of them can still be obtained 
for small sums far below their real worth. The reasons 
for this are not difficult to account for ; these publications 
had a great vogue in their day, the periodicals were 
invariably bound in volumes and found a permanent 
resting place alongside the contemporary illustrated 
books. 

The paper used was of excellent quality and admirably 
suited for getting good results from wood blocks printed 
with the text. That used for ~“Oncemagy cere: 
‘exceptionally fine in texture and often gave results 
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almost equal to proof impressions, especially where there 
was no type on the reverse. Years ago I have known 
these pages split to get rid of the type—a delicate and 
somewhat expensive operation. 

As these volumes bulk up considerably, and moreover 
many of the illustrations are often unattractive, and 
those we seek are wedded in some instances to subjects 
of little interest, a good plan is to remove and mount 
- them in portfolios. 

In purchasing these volumes care should be taken to 
check the illustrations in case the gems should be 
missing. Also the impressions should be carefully 
examined, for they are apt to vary greatly in quality. 
This is of particular importance, since proofs are nowa- 
days most rare to seek, if not quite unobtainable. 

My own collection could not possibly have been as 
rich as it is in proofs, many of them touched and an- 
notated by the artists, had it been an affair of recent 
growth; but in the past I have happily had many 
opportunities of acquiring these collectors’ prizes, 
intimate links as they are with the artists themselves in 
the progress of their work. It may happen even nowa- 
days that a set of proofs remains with some member 
of the artist’s family, and no collector who values his 
night’s rest should delay a moment in availing himself 
of such a rare chance when he hears of it, for it certainly 
keeps one awake o’ nights to feel one has missed a 
collector's unique opportunity. Only a little while 
ago, for instance, I had that happy chance concerning 
Charles Keene. 

This article, however, is not to be about that great 
master of the pen line, but another delightful artist who 
was one of the bright particular stars of the glorious 
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“Sixties ’’: George John Pinwell, and it is high time I 
mentioned him. He belonged to what Mr. Edmund J. 
Sullivan, in his admirable book on “‘ The Art of [lustra- 
tion,’ calls the school of domestic illustrators of the 
““?Sixties.”” Of the work of this group, the charmin 
Mr. Sullivan’s opinion—and I so entirely agree with 
him that I cannot do better than quote his words— 
“ lay largely in its robustious common sense and common 
. humanity—there was a full acceptance of things and 
people as they are, without any affectation of high art, or 
that things are other to an artist than to other mortals 
except in the greater intensity of the artist’s interest. 
The world they lived in was good enough for them—and 
no art too good or ‘ high’ to express their view of it.”’ 
“The art of the ‘Sixties,’ Mr. Sullivan te0esmanea 
declare, ‘““ had been the most British—even the most 
English—expression yet found since Hogarth.” And 
he points out that, while the inspiration of the Pre- 
Raphaelite leaders, Millais, Rossetti, Hunt, had first 
been medieval and foreign, the group of illustrators 
that included Pinwell, Houghton, Pettie, Keene, Law- 
less, Mahoney, submitted to no influence in art that was 
not already rooted in England, and drew their inspiration 
direct and almost entirely from the life of the time, pre- 
ferably even in their choice of their subject matter. It 
is well to remember this when considering the illustrative 
work of so thoroughly English and homely an artist as 
Pinwell, while the tendency of some recent criticism to 
depreciate the illustrators of the ~ “Sixties” and) to 
require illustrative design to be concerned with anything 
rather than the author’s text, need not trouble any 
collector who delights to represent the period with as 
many characteristic examples of Pinwell as he can obtain. 
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Original and imaginative book illustration can be 
not only a work of art, but a revelation of personality 
in the vision interpretative of the romance and reality 
of life. It is this personal quality which is so pre- 
dominant in all Pinwell’s work. 

George John Pinwell, a man of undoubted genius, 
was indeed a dreamer of dreams, imbued with deep 
poetic feeling. All that he did is pervaded with 
_ a spirit of romantic idealism, which gives to his work 
a distinctive charm. So striking and individual is 
his work that posterity will want to know what 
manner of man this was whose work grips us with such 
intensity. 

He was born at Wycombe on December 6th, 1842, and 
died in London on September 8th, 1875. His father, 
who was a small contractor and built some of the minor 
stations on the Western railways, died prematurely, 
leaving his wife and family in poor circumstances. The 
widow married again, but the boy had more or less to 
fend for himself, receiving only a smattering of education 
before starting to work. Fortunately he had a natural 
aptitude for drawing and was soon earning a living by 
making designs for embroidery. Whilst engaged in this 
work he met a Miss Stevens, also a designer, whom he 
afterwards married in 1865. This lady was endowed with 
a fine sense of colour, and it is said that her influence 
brought out and helped to develop Pinwell’s rare gift of 
colour. 

In his twentieth year he joined Heatherley’s Academy, 
having previously studied in the evening classes at St. 
Martin’s Lane School. Mr. J. W. North, his lifelong 
friend, told me it was wonderful how the boy worked 
his way through. All the art training, and, indeed all the 
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education, Pinwell received came from those two 
schools, and now began his quest for his life’s work. 
Like so many of the younger artists of that period, his 
first efforts were devoted to illustration, there being at 
the time, through the enterprise of certain publishers, 
a ready demand for such work. 

His first illustrations were published in 1862 in “ The 
Lilliput Levée’’ and ‘‘ Hacco the Dwarf’; none of 
them were signed, and the method by which they were 
reproduced gave rather poor results. They were very 
crude, with no promise of the splendid work yet to come. 
About this time also he did a few occasional drawings 
for “ Fun.”’ Soon after this a trial illustration sent to 
“Once a Week ”’ interested the editor, and resulted in 
Pinwell joining the band of artists who became famous 
as the ulustrators of thes sixties: 

Pinwell’s acquaintance with Mr. J. W. Whymper, the 
wood-engraver, dated from about this period, but his 
stay in the Whymper studio was of short duration. This 
was owing to Pinwell’s lack of technique, for which his 
instinct for character and design did not atone in the 
engraver’s eyes. Both Mr. Edward Whymper and Mr. 
Joseph Swain explained to me the difficulties they 
experienced in engraving many of his blocks, his draw- 
ings being so ineffectively adapted for facsimile repro- 
duction. For this reason he did not always succeed in 
imparting refinement and finish, qualities not lacking in 
his water-colours. Yet Swain admitted that Pinwell 
was indefatigable in trying to work out his ideas with 
greater technical accomplishment. 

His first drawings for ““Once a Week” and “ Good 
Words ”’ appeared in 1863. In the same year he also 
had illustrations in “London Society”? and “ The 
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G. J. PINWELL. Tuink on THE Poor. Burnished proof. “* Sunday Magazine.” 1866 


Size of the original engraving 7 x5 inches 
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Churchman’s Family Magazine.’”’ “‘ Once a Week "', had 
been started by Messrs. Bradbury & Evans in opposition 
to “All the Year Round,” after their quarrel with 
Dickens. All the engraving was entrusted to Mr. Joseph 
Swain. To ‘ Once a Week” Pinwell contributed during 
the years 1863-69 about 50 illustrations, which included 
Blind, Gilbert a Becket’s Troth, and A Seat in the Park. 
This last picture, with its intensely human appeal, 
appeared in 1869, and was afterwards etched by 
Herkomer. Upon a bench in St. James’ Park are three 
persons ; a woman and her son, who are trying to earn 
their living as street musicians ; an elderly broken-down 
gentleman, with head bent and sternly frigid face ponders 
perhaps the mistakes of his past life. Comic relief is 
supplied by the soldier and the nurse at his side, while 
the innocence of childhood is typified in the child playing 
with a balloon. In the background two women gossip, 
and a married man hurries by carrying some birds home 
for dinner. 

Between the years 1863 and 1875 Pinwell executed 
many illustrations for “‘ Good Words,” a publication 
we owe to the enterprise of Mr. Alexander Strachan, who 
was a man of great taste in art and literature, and to 
whose foresight and encouragement more than one 
artist who afterwards attained distinction owed his 
first commission. Among these may be mentioned 
Burne-Jones, A. Boyd Houghton and Herkomer. In 
later years the fame that confirmed his own recognition 
of their talents was a source of great satisfaction to the 
old publisher. 

The Strachan connection brought Pinwell into contact 
with the Dalziels, who were largely engaged upon the 
engraving for Mr. Strachan’s publications. This led to 
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G. J. PINWELL. Tue First Swattow. Touched and burnished proof; engraved by Dalziel 
Brothers. ‘* Wayside Posies.” 1867 


Size of the original engraving 6% x5 inches 
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a long and intimate friendship with the members of the 
Dalziel family, and was certainly one of the happiest 
episodes in Pinwell’s life. 

“ Of George John Pinwell it may be truly said that 
he was a born artist and a genius’’; so writes Gilbert 
Dalziel to me, and the following notes from the same pen 
cannot fail to be of interest: “ Of quite humble origin 
and indifferent education and a somewhat rough ex- 
terior, he was at heart a most refined gentleman, one 
possessing a remarkable appreciation of things beautiful. 
In his water colour drawings, both figure and landscape, 
his sense of colour was almost beyond compare—and 
in his choice of subject and composition there is always 
to be seen a poetry and romance rarely met with in his 
contemporaries. Fred Walker never developed these 
qualities so strongly. 

“One of the marvels of Pinwell’s short life—he was 
only 33 when he died—is how he crammed so much work 
into it, for his output in black and white and water 
colours was very considerable. His work was not of the 
slapdash order, in his paintings many of his faces and 
costumes were carried to the pitch of a miniature. There 
is no doubt that he would have done fine work in oil 
colour had not a serious breakdown in health curtailed 
his efforts in this direction. Pinwell married very 
happily, his wife being devoted to him and intensely 
interested in his work. They lived for many years at 
52 Adelaide Road, St. John’s Wood, and here, in a 
small back room on the first floor, Pinwell painted and 
completed most of his great works. I often went there 
with my father, Edward Dalziel. 

‘“‘ Pinwell went to his rest in 1875, the year that saw 
also the passing away of two other great artists, Fred 
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G. J. PINWELL. Hicu Tipe on THe Coast or Linco.nsuireE. Engraved by Dalziel Brothers. 


Jean Ingelow’s Poems. 1867 
Size of the original drawing 67; <5 # inches 
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Walker and Arthur Boyd Houghton, who helped 
materially to make the ‘’Sixties’ the gorgeous period 
of book illustration it is now acknowledged to have been. 
Bryant, in his poem ‘ The Flood of Years,’ says : 
*“ At his easel, eager eyed, 
A painter stands, and sunshine at his touch 
Gathers upon his canvas, and life glows.” 

“T believe that to Pinwell, notwithstanding the many 
drawbacks he suffered, such as his wife’s delicate health, 
life did really glow.”’ 

J. W. North and Pinwell were old and good friends 
though their natures were widely different, yet in one 
respect they were absolutely united—their love and 
appreciation of the beauties of Somerset, where with 
E. G. Dalziel they spent much time painting in the 
open. Most of Pinwell’s landscapes, as well as the back- 
grounds to his figure pictures, were painted round about 
the village of Bicknoller. 

Many of Pinwell’s most distinguished contemporaries 
have paid generous tribute to his genius as an artist and 
his fine qualities as a man. “One of Nature’s gentle- 
men,’ Lord Leighton called him, and Millais, inter- 
vening on Edward Dalziel’s side in an argument with 
Tom Taylor, the Zimes critic, over Pinwell’s picture, 
The Saracen Marden, known afterwards as Gilbert a 
Becket’s Troth, said, ““ You must be right, for no man 
could produce such a work unless he had a most refined 
taste as well as great imagination.’’ One could quote 
endlessly in this strain, but it is with Pinwell’s black 
and white illustrations that the print-collector of to- 
day is concerned, and in this phase of his work I am 
inclined to regard his 100 illustrations to the Dalziel 
‘“ Tjlustrated Goldsmith,” published in 1865, as his 
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G. J. PINWELL. By true Dove Cor. pete and burnished proof. ‘* Wayside Posies.” 


Size of the original engraving 6} 5 inches 
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greatest achievement. In the judgment of many well- 
informed critics, however, he reached his high watermark 
as a draughtsman in the 20 illustrations to Jean Ingelow’s 
Poems, Longman, 1867, including the beautifully ex- 
pressive designs for The High Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnsire, and certainly these are more representative 
of what may be termed Pinwell’s personal style. But in 
his vivid interpretation of the characters and scenes 
created by Goldsmith, his art seems to me to have 
responded with an extraordinary imaginative sympathy 
to the genius of that beloved author. His graphic ex- 
pression of Goldsmith’s conception was _ instinctively 
tuned always to the exact key of poetry or of natural 
feeling. In another vein his fifteen ilustrations to 
Dalziel’s ‘‘ Arabian Nights”’ are quite worthy of a place 
beside Boyd Houghton’s masterly work in the same 
memorable volume. 

Copies of most of the books containing Pinwell’s 
work can be found in good condition. The rarest I know 
is “Gil Blas,” with six illustrations engraved by the 
Dalziels. I have seen only one copy of this work, of which 
the Dalziel family have no record. 


CATALOGUE 


In the following list I have mentioned where most of 
Pinwell’s work can be found and indicated some of the 
most typical examples. 


“ONCE. A) WEE Ke 
1863 
Vol. VIII.. SATURNALIA, p. 154. 


THE OLD MAN -aT No. 8) pp. 197) 
SEASONABLE WOOING, p. 322. 
A Bap Eaa, p. 392. 
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A’ FoGGy Story, p: 477. 
BLIND, p. 645. 
TIDINGS, p. 700. 


Vol. 1X... THE STRONG HEART, “piece: 
Not A RIPPLE ON THE SEA, p. 97. 
LAYING A GuostT, p. 85. 
THE FISHERMAN OF LAKE SUNAPEE, p. 225. 
WAITING FOR THE TIDE, pp. 281, 
NUuTTING, p. 378. 
THE SIRENS, p. 616. 


1864 
VolrX BRACKEN HOLLow, pp. 97 and 85. 


THE EXPIATION OF CHARI Ess Veo. 
THE BLACKSMITH OF HotsBy, pp. 113 and 154. 
CaLypso, p. 183. 

HORACE WINSTON, p. 211. 
PROSERPINE, p. 229. 

A Stormy NIGHT, p. 253. 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY, p. 281. 

HERO, p. 350. 

THE VIZIER’S PaRRoOT, p. 406. 

A PASTORAL, p. 490. 

A BECKETT?T’s TROTH, p. 574. 

THE STONEMASON’S YARD, p. 701. 


Vol. XI. HEItiz’s TROUBLE, pau: 
DELSTHORPE SANDS, p. 586. 
THE LEGEND OF THE BLEEDING CAVE, p. 699. 
ROSETIE Delo. 


1865 
Vol. XII. FoLtLowers.Not ALLOWED, p. 71. 


Homer, p. 127. 
DIDO, ep eo272 
Vol. XII. “AcHirres, pf. 238. 
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G. J. PINWELL. Suapow anp SussTaNce. fates and burnished proof. ‘* Wayside Posies.” 


Size of the original engraving 63 X 5 inches 
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1866 (New Series). 


Voli Ty 
1867 


THE PASTOR AND THE LANDGRAVE, p. 631. 


Vol. ill. Eventne Tipe, *p) 255: 


1868 


COME, BUY MY PRETTY WINDMILLS, p. 360. 


Volslve JoE ROBERTSON’S FOLLty, p. 483. 


1869 
Volley. 


1868. 


1870. 


A. SEAT IN THE PARK, p.ole: 


“ GOOD WORDS: | 


MARTIN WARE’S TEMPTATION, p. 573. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL, p. 30. 

THE COTTAGER IN THE HIGHLANDS, p. 427. 
McDEARMID EXPLAINED, p. 504. 
MALACHI's COVE, p. 729; 

MourRNING, p. 760. 


BRIDGET DARLEY’sS CHANGE, p. 753. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S “‘ GUILD Court,”’ 12 illustrations. 
A BIRD IN THE HAND, p. 321, 
THE CaBIN Boy, p. 392. 


NOTES ON THE FIRE, pp. 47-49. 

MucH WorK FOR LITTLE Pay, p. 89. | 

A Paris PAWN SHOP, p. 233. 

Mrs. Duposg’s DAUGHTER, 4 illustrations. 
UNA AND THE Lion, p. 361. 

LOVELY, YET UNLOVED, pp. 376-7. 

Hop GATHERING, p. 424. 

THE QUAKERS IN Norway, p. 504. 


RaJAH PLAYING CHESS, p. 211. 
MARGARET IN THE XEBEC, p. 2£0. 
A WINTER SONG, p. 321. 
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G. J. PINWELL. A Srreer Scene. Title and publication unknown. Touched and 


burnished proof 


Size of the original engraving 54 X 34 inches 
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1871. At To THE Sick, p. 40. 
THe DEVIL'S Beors,)piwe2i7; 
Toppy’s LrEGacy, p. 336. 
SHALL WE EVER MEET AGAIN ? p. 817. 


1875, JEAN INGELOW’s SToRY, ‘“‘ FATED TO BE FREE.” 


“LONDON SOCIETY] 
1863. WOLSEY, p. 311. 
AND CAVENDISH ADVANCES, p. 317. 


1865. THE CoURTSHIP OF MILES LANGUISH, p. 384. 


1867. BEAUTIFUL Mrs. JOHNSON, pp. 136, 248. 


*“ CORNHILL’ MAGAZ iA 


1864. THE LOVERS OF BALLYVOOKEN, pp. 284-5, 311. 


“ CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGAZING. 
1863... -BY THE SEA, p. 207. 


1864. Marcu WINDS, p. 232. 


“SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
1865. THE House oF Gop, p. 144. 
ONLY A, Lost’ CHILD; p./o99: 


1868. A WESTPHALIAN PARSONAGE, p. 192. 
MADAME DE KRUDENER, pp. 704, 785. 


1869. THE CRUST AND THE CAKE, 34 illustrations. 


THE GANG CHILDREN, p. 25. 


** CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 
1868.) CLEVE CLIFF, p. 9: 


“GOOD WORDS- FOR THESVOUNGs. 
1869. ; BraAcK® KOCK, p.2200. 


“SUNDAY. AT H@iies 
1863. THE GERMAN BAND, p. 753. 
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G. J. PINWELL. A Man anp Woman IN A GarpEN. _ Title and publication unknown. 
Touched and burnished proof. Dated 1868 


Size of the original engraving 5 X 32 inches 


S DRE OARGOSY. « 
1864. NAPOLEON. 


‘THE GRAPHICS, 


1870. January 8th. Tue Lost CHILp. 


io rUNCH is 
1863. CrLaRaA, p. 228. 


PUN 


-— Mr. Gilbert Dalziel remembers several early drawings, 
but I cannot trace them. 


» LHE WOULD Eis 


1866. A Crust ON CHRISTMAS Day, p. 225. 
THE SAILOR’S VALENTINE, p. 393. 
THE Two SaILtor Boys, p. 481. 
THE: LITTLE ONES DANCE, p2Gl7. 


1867, JUDAS, ype 1113; 
A CHRISTMAS SToRY, p. 241. 
SALLY IN OUR AELEY, pe.27a% 
OTHER PEOPLE’S WINDOWS, p. 305. 
FREDERICA, p. 561. 
THE SOLDIER OF FOXDALE, p. 641. 


1868. A First Love, p. 120. 
THE GOLDBAGS OF THE PENTURBYS, p. 193. 
STORY OF AN OLD CHESSBOARD, p. 257. 
THE GOLDEN MELON, p. 481. 
THE BURDEN OF THE BELLS, p. 584. 
THE House THAT JACK BUILT Sp. fou 


BOOKS CONTAINING ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“ Hacco the Dwarf,’’ Griffith & Farran, 1865: 4 illustrations. 
‘* Lilliput Levée,’’ Alexander Strachan, 1867 ; 2 illustrations. 


The above are later editions with the illustrations engraved 
by J. Swain. The earlier editions, mentioned by Gleeson White 
and Dr. Williamson, had process reproductions. 
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[Daiziels ailustrated Arabian Nights,” Ward, Lock & Co., 
1863 ; 15 illustrations. 


‘* Dalziel’s Illustrated Goldsmith,’’ Ward, Lock & Co., 1865; 
100 illustrations. 


“A Round of Days,’’ Routledge & Sons, 1866 ; 5 illustrations. 


“Touches of Nature by Eminent Artists,’’ A. Strachan, 1866; 
8 illustrations. 

‘“The Uncommercial Traveller,’’ by Chas. Dickens, 1866, 
2nd edition ; ‘‘Old Time and His Wife.”’ (Reprints from 
Magazines, finely printed.) 


‘““Poems by Jean Ingelow,’’ Longman, 1867; 20 illustrations. 

““ Wayside Posies,’’ Routledge & Sons, 1867 ; 18 illustrations. 

“Idyllic Pictures,’ Cassell, 1867. (Mostly reprints from ‘‘ The 
Quiver.’’) 

Sel wes ooirit. oi Praise, Warne & Co:, 1867; 2 illustrations. 

“Golden Thoughts from Golden Fountains,’’ Warne & Co., 
1867; 2 illustrations. The original drawing for one 
(Vanity } is exhibited at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum as an illustration to Goldsmith. 


‘Robert Buchanan’s North Coast and other Poems,’’ Routledge 
and Co., 1868 ; 6 illustrations. 


‘“H. Leslie’s Musical Anrtual,’’ Cassell, 1870. 
‘“Novello’s National Nursery Rhymes,’’ 1871 ; 1 illustration. 
“Thornbury’s Legendary Ballads,’ 1876; 8 illustrations. 


eeoplsbestcistic, Fictnres, Koutledge & Sons, 1882; 17 
illustrations. 


“ Ballad Stories of the Affections,’’ Routledge & Co., N.D. 


Sur rics iilustrated by Pen and Pencil,” Religious Tract 
moiety, IN..D: 


“Gil Blas,’”’ engraved by Dalziel Bros., N.D.; 6 illustrations. 


The above contain nearly the whole of Pinwell’s work. 
In some few instances the blocks were reprinted under 
different titles. 

For further information regarding Pinwell and_ his 
work I would refer those interested to Gleeson White’s 
‘English Illustrations of the ‘Sixties,’ Constable & Co., 
1897 ; and Dr. Williamson’s ‘‘ George J. Pinwell and his 
Work,” G. Bell & Son, 1900. 
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CLEMENCE HOUSMAN. An illustration to “ The Confessions of 
S. Augustine,” after a drawing by Paul Woodroffe 


Size of the original engraving 643 x 4+; inches 
By kind permisston of Messrs. Routledge 


THE WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF CLEMENCE 
HOUSMAN 


By JAMES GUTHRIE 


A Fe two-sided art, or welded the art and the 
Yih 3.0, craft into one, brought about at least the 
Be 4 theoretic abolition of those who, having no 
executive graphic talent of their own, still do possess 
that character for faithful translation which has often 
been valuable and delightful. It would, however, be 
too crude an argument in favour of one kind of art if 
another were forthwith robbed of its due; for, though 
the artist’s own interpretation of his design is un- 
doubtedly preferable, the assumption of such preference 
is not only that the design is good, but that the engraving 
is efficient also. And the collector and critic must be 
aware and discriminating, or those simplifications 
demanded by the graver may impoverish pictorial art— 
the art, that is to say, which is of most importance—and 
in the upshot fob off upon the public an array of technical 
exercises in the cutting of shapes of white out of a 
given rectangular patch of black. 

Modern studies in the technique of wood-engraving 
have the whole of the past to go upon, and 
are, therefore, in a highly advantageous position. 
Present-day artists may pick and choose among all 
varieties ; they may go the shortest way towards the 
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best results, and be exceedingly knowing as regards, 
say, the mistaken ideas of the men of the ’sixties. Yet 
the same misguided period was alive, as our day is not, 
with a fine serious spirit of illustration, and from it 
eventually arose the principle of the modern book. 
Millais and Walker and the rest had to suffer the printer’s 
lack of book-craftsmanship; but Morris gave the 
book a definite and all-round completeness largely, 
it must be remembered, with the aid of interpretative 
engraving. 

This healthy adjacency of the book-arts it is necessary 
to bear in mind while examining the delicate art of 
Clemence Housman. She handles designs belonging 
to the main tradition of English illustration, that tradi- 
tion which runs through Blake and the Pre-Raphaelites, 
and includes Burne-Jones, Charles Ricketts and 
Beardsley, and she belongs there also in the aim and 
spirit of her work. She has not engraved many blocks, 
and most of them are of subjects drawn by her brother, 
Laurence Housman, in his inimitable, sensitive line. 
Her self-effacement is complete. The lines are the artist’s 
lines, without any obtrusion of manner in the engraving. 
Her blocks are not only a marvel of faith, but a marvel 
of sympathy. And, though the critic might prate 
about the virtue of the ‘“‘ white line,”’ or point to blacker, 
heavier work, or to things which smack more of realism, 
he could say nothing to belittle the great merit of this 
dainty group. No collection of English engraving 
would be complete if Clemence Housman’s prints were 
absent from it. And those which were taken by her 
from the blocks without the use of a press (known 
as burnished proofs) are probably very rare ; for she 
has not been employed enough, nor is she by nature 
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Of the 


after a drawing by Laurence Housman 


Imitation of Christ,” 


CLEMENCE HOUSMAN. Frontispiece To THomas A Kempis’ 


Size of the original engraving 537% X 218 inches 
5 5 ros Pate (3 


Routledge 


By kind permission of Messrs, 


ambitious enough, to place any great value upon her 
prints. 

The designs for The Field of Clover, with that intricate 
border of interlaced strapwork which was praised so 
highly by Gleeson White in an enthusiastic article on 
the art of Laurence Housman, years ago; a series of 
small subjects, including four figures for The Little 
Land, made as illustrations to another book, written by 
that artist; some ten drawings by Paul Woodroffe ; 
at least one by William Strang; The Evening Star, 
and some ornaments and initials drawn for various - 
purposes by the present writer, are among the things 
which Miss Housman has engraved. She has also 
made some beautiful engravings after drawings by 
F. L. Griggs, A.R.A., R.E., for a projected book on 
Chipping Campden, Glos., and a few bookplates after 
designs by Laurence Housman. A real interpreter, with 
no particular theory about how the art of the engraver 
should assert itself, and no peculiarity or mannerism 
which would make a distinction between what was drawn 
by the artist and what was translated into the printing- 
surface, she solves each different problem, chasing the 
most intricate detail with scrupulous skill and truth. 
In the case of The Evening Star, a drawing which the 
engraver complained never looked the same for long 
at a time, she must have laboured much to fret out 
from the density of the wood the evasive spirit of sky 
and trees and water. To modern ideas, the adventure 
appears rather dangerously like trying the medium too 
far, by setting it to interpret a mixture of white on | 
black and black on white. 

Possibly a reaction from engraving which aims to 
reproduce line-drawing does nevertheless set up a 
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CLEMENCE HOUSMAN. Frontispiece To * The Field of Clover,” by Laurence Housman, 


after a drawing by the author 
Size of the original engraving 5 7% X 3% inches 
By kind permission of Messrs. Routledge and Mr. Jonathan Cape 


one-sided theory to the contrary in favour of the “ white 
line,’ and that in practice both methods come into use. 
At any rate, the shape of the graver-stroke is itself 
formless, as any student knows when he pulls his first 
proof. It follows from the guidance of a design of some 
sort that the discipline of the graver does partake of 
form decided in the first place by some implement 
other than a graver, whether the mark made by it be 
black on white or white on black. Broad, loose con- 
trasts on a large scale may come very near to escaping 
this rule ; but the arbitrary use of a mere scratch upon 
the plain face of the block—a primitive extreme— 
suggests the reversal of that which might more reason- 
ably be engraved on a plate and printed in black. 
Clemence Housman’s work falls naturally within the 
old category of lne-engraving. Her graver releases 
from the wood whatever fine-spun, gloomy, or fantastic 
subject there may be set, apparently without an effort. 
Where the pen-line has trembled across the paper, 
the engraved line renders it with the utmost simplicity 
of a thing perfectly done. A maze of lines, a mass of 
leafage, those few precious gradations which are the 
shadow on white silk, the white markings on a dark 
plank, the flawless long curve, the fat satisfactory 
feeling of an ornament or initial-letter, the sharp bright- 
ness of the ight from a window upon polished metal— 
all these things are achieved exactly, and yet without 
the appearance of having been wrought out under a 
glass. It is an admirably balanced art, completely 
under control, unconscious of its own perfection, be- 
longing to its own particular time and place, adapted to 
a single purpose. In technical range no engraver has 
carried the art further, except perhaps in the evaporation 
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CLEMENCE HOUSMAN. THE PassionaTE Puppets, from “* The Field of 


Clover,” after a drawing by the author 
Size of the original engraving 4? x 34 inches 
By kind permission of Messrs, Routledge and Mr. Jonathan Cape 
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CLEMENCE HOUSMAN. Tue Gactopinc PLoucu, from * The Field of Clover,” 
after a drawing by the author 


Size of the original engraving 42 x 3 inches 
By kind permission of Messrs. Routledge and Mr. Jonathan Cape 
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CLEMENCE HOUSMAN. Tue Wisuinc Pot, from ** The Field of Clover,”’ 
after a drawing by the author 


Size of the original engraving 4? 34 inches 
By kind permission of Messrs. Routledge and Mr. Jonathan Cape 
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of lineal form in tones, which is aside from this and still 
awaiting a great modern exponent, unless we except 
Mr. Timothy Cole, the American engraver. Mr. Housman 
drew frankly for books, his own books. He belongs 
among the few who carried on the tradition of serious 
book-illustration, with more than a touch of realism, 
with qualities of imagination, and that intimate sense 
of what was right in a book, which was so natural to 
the Pre-Raphaelites. His two-sided talent ; his detach- 
ment from localised cockneyism, from academic methods 
and popular sentiment, equipped him as few artists are 
equipped to achieve something beyond the ordinary. 
His drawings are “literary ’’ in the natural and proper 
sense of things done for books from an interior appre- 
hension of what is due to language, and what addition 
or complement the art of words may have in pictorial 
and ornamental form. Finally, to have his drawings 
so precisely interpreted marks Mr. Housman’s art as a 
singularly fortunate one, and we hardly know how great 
was our loss when his eyesight failed him and compelled 
him toabandon drawing. For, naturalism, and the many 
experimental phases through which the graphic arts 
have passed within recent years, have taken place for the 
most part aside from books, and owe their allegiance 
to the frame and the wall, rather than to any concern 
with narrative, or to a feeling for the relationship of 
different arts for the fulfilment of some well-defined 
common purpose. It is possibly true, none the less, that 
the English genius remains, in despite of foreign ideas 
absorbed and assimilated, affected by subject-matter. 
Advanced scholarship, the pride of modern criticism, 
if it can do no more than provide an intellectual formula, 
is a more dangerous literary element than that which 
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CLEMENCE HOUSMAN. Tue Descent FROM THE JoOWER, after a drawing 
by Paul Woodroffe to illustrate ““ Of Aucassin and Nicolette ” 


Size of the original engraving 5 +4 x 34 inches 
By kind permission of Mr. John Murray and Mr. Paul Woodroffe 


has been out of favour for a generation. The artist 
needs neither an invented theory which is above his 
head, nor a crude story in words to repeat in design ; 
he does not ask that his picture on a wall or inside a 
book should be judged by the source of his ideas, but 
by what he has made of them. Walker, Millais, Sandys, 
and Rossetti, like the early Italians, are in no wise 
hampered by the fact that images in books are equally 
their own, or by the fact that their figures stand in 
some human relationship to each other, and are not 
merely accomplished life-studies littered about a room 
or a landscape. 

Individualism is perhaps of less service than has been 
thought. Advancing arts may conceivably call for the 
disappearance of these many little great men who 
clamour for personal fame, in team-work, in courses which 
are larger and more vital both to art and to progress. 
Skill might need to be sub-divided, the whole matter 
stretched far beyond paltry purism, and the niceties 
which now discover us some new French or Chinese artist 
acclaimed to-day and forgotten to-morrow. 

At any rate, the essentials of an art are not described 
by denying the operation of perfectly natural laws. 
There is ample room for the artist-engraver, for the 
artist who is not an engraver, and for the engraver who 
is not an artist. We may say that such and such 
a man engraves his own work, and be by no means 
overwhelmed by the quality of it, because his virtue 
does not consist in bravery, but in the results, in com- 
parison with a good standard both of art and of crafts- 
manship. Engraving must not be a mere impoverish- 
ment, a disability, called reticence. The graver must 
own the discipline of graphic form as well as that of the 
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substance 1n which it works, and have a range from 
the toy-book cut to the more excellent rarity of Clemence 
Housman’s achievement. It is most prone to go wrong 
in affected simplicity, noisy originality, and when a 
thin pictorial scheme is wrought from ten blocks which 
could more competently be kept within the limit of 
three. 

One of the natural and traditional connections 
with wood-engraving, the printed book, requires 
renewed attention after a long period of neglect. As 
has been indicated, the culmination of the Golden 
Pertod of the ’sixties was reached by William Morris, 
and it found further expression in journals like “The 
Century Guild Hobby Horse,” “‘ The Dial,”’ and in the 
“Vale Press’’ books. There was still good talent ; the 
traditional line was still a reality for those who, like 
Laurence and Clemence Housman, brought earnest 
minds and ripe gifts to the art. But it was the era of 
cheap methods, popular aims, smart journalism and 
limited editions of 5,000 copies ; and for a generation 
the book-arts in England were without a unifying 
motive. 
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MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


PreetertlthN its | ACKSON 


§) (GR) [ is not a matter for very great surprise that 

s@ of all printing mediums the process of 
% lithography is the one least understood by 

the general public and by collectors. With 
the notable exception of Senefelder and Hullmandel, 
and perhaps one or two writers on commercial litho- 
graphy, the great majority of those who have written 
on this subject seem to have been well supplied with 
information, but they either knew nothing or but little 
of the significance in acts of the words they were using. 
This has resulted in a fairly complete bewilderment of 
all who have perused such works in the belief that 
knowledge of the medium directed the hand of the 
writers of the words. It will be this writer’s endeavour 
to raise the veil of fog which has surrounded the art 
of lithography, and which has lately become denser 
in proportion to the amount that has been written 
about it. For this reason the writer has for many years 
relied entirely on the ocular demonstration of drawing 
on and printing from stone, and has refrained from using 
the printed word as a means of spreading the knowledge 
of this very beautiful medium. 

Let it then be clearly stated at once that a lithograph 
is printed from a flat surface, relying on the chemical pre- 
paration of that surface and then on physical agreements 
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GAVARNI (Guillaume Sulpice Chevallier). Par-c1, PAR-LA 
Size of the original lithograph 748 < 63 inches 
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and disagreements which are here briefly explained. 
The printing surface of the lithographic stone is flat 
all over. In the case of wood block printing the wood 
is cut away with a graving tool where a white line is 
required, and in copper, zinc or steel plate printing 
the metal is corroded with acid or engraved with a tool 
where a black line is required. 

We will briefly inquire into the process of lithography. 
A lithographic stone is a carbonate of lime. A carbonate 
of lime has the property of immediately absorbing into 
itself and retaining any grease that may be placed on 
its surface. The chalks and inks used by the artist 
for drawing upon stone are composed of soap and tallow, 
which supply this necessary grease ; bees-wax and shellac 
are employed as binding material, which make it 
possible to give the grease the form of a crayon suitable 
for use in drawing. To these four ingredients, which 
are all nearly colourless, a black pigment is added, 
which gives the finished crayons the general appearance 
of ordinary black chalk, but it should be understood 
that this pigment is used merely for the sake of greater 
convenience and visibility, and serves no other purpose 
in lithographic drawing. Lithographic drawing ink is 
similar to the crayons in its material composition. 
To prepare the ink for use it is rubbed dry on the surface 
of a warm, dry saucer until a sufficient amount has 
been collected on the surface of the saucer; water is 
then added drop by drop, the forefinger being used as 
a mixer until al/ the ink deposited on the saucer is in 
a state of perfect suspension. Well-made ink for use 
in a brush should be about the thickness of thin cream : 
for use in a pen it should be made sufficiently liquid to 
flow freely. 
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HONORE DAUMIER. Louis Puiuirpe. 1830 


Size of the original lithograph 63} x 54 inches 
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HONORE DAUMIER. Louis Puiuipre. 1833 
Size of the original lithograph 5 x 53 inches 
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The stone should be prepared with sand and water 
only, and should be ground more and more finely until 
its surface, when dry, resembles vellum. The design 
is freely drawn upon the surface of the stone with the 
crayons described above or with lithographic ink, or 
both materials may be used together upon the same 
drawing. Alterations are made in the design by re- 
moving the offending parts with a sharp knife or by 
regrinding the stone locally and so removing that part 
of the picture which it is desired to redraw. It must 
be remembered that the former method is to be 
recommended only where a complete and final 
erasure is required, for the cut of the knife removes 
the surface grain of the stone, and, should that part 
be redrawn upon, the cut will clearly show and 
frequently much labour has to be expended to dis- 
guise the blemish. During the period of drawing, 
it should always be remembered that the end in view 
is the production of a print and not the making of a 
simple drawing. 

When the drawing is complete it becomes necessary 
to transform the drawn surface of the stone into a 
printing surface. This 1s accomplished by immersing 
the stone in a bath of very weak nitric acid and water. 
The action of the acid is not to alter the surface level 
of the stone, but to change all that part of it not covered 
by chalk or ink from a substance that is sensitive to 
grease to one that is not so; that is from a carbonate toa 
nitrate of lime. The stone's surface is then completely 
flooded with a gum arabic and water solution ; the gum 
as it dries combines with the nitrates of lime on the 
clear parts of the stone, thereby assisting it to retain 
longer on its surface that moisture so essential in printing. 
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After the gum has been allowed to dry thoroughly hard, 
it is carefully removed with a sponge and water. The 
drawing ink and chalk is removed with turpentine 
prior to their being replaced by printing ink. When 
this is done the stone appears to the eye as a clear, 
unbroken, level surface, but it must be remembered 
that every touch of chalk or ink over the whole design 
is held in the stone in colourless grease. A film of 
moisture 1s now spread with a damp cloth over the stone. 
This moisture is repelled by the grease, leaving the 
design dry but surrounded by damp, even to the most 
minute touch. A roller charged with greasy printing 
ink is at this stage passed over the stone; the ink 
will at once adhere to the dry design and leave the damp, 
clear stone untouched. This simple operation is re- 
peated until the design is sufficiently charged with 
ink. A sheet of damp paper is then placed on the stone, 
and both are passed through a press, and the impression 
is obtained. The inking process is repeated for each 
impression. 

This very brief statement of the essentials of printing 
by means of lithography could be qualified and amplified 
in every section of the process described, but sufficient 
has been said to give a true idea of the nature of 
the medium, and how essentially it differs from the 
art of the wood engraver and the copper-plate 
printer. From this account it will be understood why 
Senefelder’s first name for lithography was Chemical 
Printing. 

In the design the drawing may be direct and spon- 
taneous, it may be planned with great care, using the 
full variety of technical methods, from the dense black 
so much admired by critics, so simply obtained by the 
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J. A. McN. WHISTLER. Tue Tuames (W. 125) 


Size of the original lithograph ro} x 78 inches 
By kind permission of Miss Birnie Philip 
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artist with a brush filled with ink, to the beautiful 
clear, silvery grey qualities of a tender wash of ink 
and the delicate line of the chalk which are so difficult 
to produce, and are seen but rarely unless they come 
from the hand of the most sensitive artists working 
in the medium. This grey is the most characteristic 
quality of lthography, which is more itself when the 
tones of silver are present than it is in the presence 
of coal black and smutty printing. Perhaps the best 
examples of this type of lithography that were ever 
done, were those of the Thames Series by Whistler, 
some of them drawn with hard chalk and a wash of ink, 
and some with an ineffably delicate ink wash only. 
It was by the greatest good chance that a printer of 
such fine powers as Bray was at hand to print the 
proofs, and it is regrettable that his name has never 
before, to my knowledge, been associated with Whistler’s, 
for without Bray those wonderful prints would never 
have been given to us. It is generally supposed that 
Way was the actual printer, but that is not the case. 
Way was the name of the firm, but the man who pulled 
those proofs was my old friend, that delicate and 
sensitive artist of the lithographic printing roller— 
H. P. Bray. In my judgment the stone drawings by 
Whistler are infinitely superior to the transfer drawings 
which were drawn later on in his career. Qualities of 
a kind can be obtained from lithographic transfer paper, 
but the best use of the transfer after all is as a basis 
for a stone drawing. Lithography is not merely a means 
of repeating copics of a rapid sketch; it is a printing 
medium, and should be sedately used, and in view of 
the number of proofs to be pulled, the element of accident 
should be removed as far as is possible without loss of 
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H. DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. GEORGES CLEMENCEAU ET L’OCULISTE Mayer. L.D. 242 
Pl. VII. of Au Pied du Sinai 


Size of the original lithograph 6% x 54 inches 
By permission of Madame de Toulouse-Lautrec 
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vitality to the work. A print in any medium should 
be a finally considered design, and not a repetition of 
a sketch. This attitude towards art generally is happily 
being more and more understood by the younger 
generation of artists, whose aspirations he in the direc- 
tion of noble design, and from this attitude of mind 
on their part we shall look for a reflection of it in the 
manner of their comprehension of the work of the print 
maker. 

Clear thought about prints can only be arrived at 
after long practice in the actual work of producing 
them. Only constant practice in the handling of the 
materials used for lithography—the stone and ink 
roller—will enable the maker of prints in this medium 
to understand what those materials will produce 
naturally—what is in fact their nature, and what the 
most characteristic qualities of the stone and the roller. 
In time those principal agents will reveal their secrets 
to him who watches and obeys them, and to him only. 
When this price is paid and this reward bestowed, 
the designer has served the apprenticeship which is 
necessary before he can call himself a printer. They 
are, indeed, vain who think they can make real, personal 
and, in the best sense, original prints without the 
acquisition of this knowledge. Theirs can only, at its 
best, be but information, and their activities can only 
result in adding to the confusion of things. I remember 
the amusing incident of the Englishman, who was con- 
sidered by many to be an “ expert ”’ in prints, turning 
over the collection of a celebrated French printer. In — 
this collection there were two rare prints of the same 
subject, one a very fine example of printing and the 
second example not quite so good. The “ expert ”’ 
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picked out the latter impression and expressed his 
rapturous enthusiasm for it. The Frenchman replied : 
“C’est trés bien pour vous, mais moi je suis imprimeur, 
vous savez!’’ and handed him the fine print to rave 
over in the place of the indifferent one. 

During the first decade of the twentieth century, 
lithography was practically dead as an art. There 
were a few attempts to revive it, but these were only 
spasmodic and bore but little fruit. There was, however, 
one shining light still burning. Charles Shannon, now 
a Royal Academician, was drawing and printing some 
of the most beautiful lithographs that were ever 
done, and it was he who kept warm the sick body of 
lithography. Mr. Shannon’s work is of rare beauty 
in theme and expression and in its technical achieve- 
ment. It was with the intention of finding an outlet 
in the world for artists working in lithography, that 
the Senefelder Club was formed, and the Club has 
done great work in showing what can be done by artist 
printers. 

The first exhibition held by the Senefelder Club took 
place in the Goupil Gallery (William Marchant & Co.) 
in 1910. Indeed it was Mr. Marchant who offered the 
use of his gallery to the writer of this article on con- 
dition that lithographs by important living artists 
were collected in sufficient numbers to form an exhibi- 
tion, and it was the success of this that made it possible 
to found the club. The club’s annual exhibition was 
held in the Goupil Gallery until 1913, when it took up 
other quarters. By this time a _ thoroughly lively 
interest had been aroused in the art, and since then 
no fewer than 80 exhibitions of lithographs have been 
held by the Senefelder Club in Europe and America, 
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and collections of contemporary lithography have been 
made by many of the important public galleries in 
Europe. 

It is not an exaggeration to state that the full re- 
sources of this medium have only recently been touched 
upon, and they certainly have not yet been fully used. 
Here is for most artists a relatively unknown country 
to explore. The use of colour to build up and embellish 
a design has given to prints in lithography a subtle 
and beautiful quality which is capable of still further 
development. Probably it is upon this basis that new 
work will be done, and it is to be hoped that those 
talented artists who are also printers will add to their 
knowledge of printing and produce prints in colour 
which are not mere reproductions of water colour designs. 
A printed design in colour, once the skeleton design has 
been made, should be developed as the print proceeds, 
and colour and treatment should be reconsidered after 
each printing, and other colours added as they appear 
necessary to the final composition. In this way printing 
is used as a designing medium just as is any other medium, 
such as water colour or tempera or oil painting. In 
the place of the brush of the painter, the printer uses 
his printing roller, with which he applies the colour— 
and much variety can be given by the method of applica- 
tion—and so the print is built up in stages to its final 
completicn. This method produces a print which has 
quite a character of its own and does not resemble a 
work in any other medium, and effects of exquisite 
beauty can be obtained. 

Some of us in England have made successful experi- 
ments in this direction, which cannot, unfortunately, 
be adequately appreciated in the black-and-white 
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reproductions shown in this issue; therefore they must 
be taken somewhat on trust. The colour lithographs 
by certain modern French artists, such as Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Maurice Denis, Vuillard, Bonnard, possess 
qualities which have not been surpassed in modern 
printing, and it is interesting to note that these artists 
are all representatives of what is called the Modern 
School of thought in painting. Much has_ been 
written and need not here be repeated, of the works 
of Daumier, Gavarni, Bonington, Fantin, Steinlen, 
whose names will always be classics in regard to 
lithography. 

But it may be here interesting to recall Daumier’s 
methods with regard to some of the splendid early 
portraits—the political portraits of the ‘thirties and 
‘forties of the nineteenth century. These are not called 
caricatures advisedly, for they are distinctly portraits 
with an emphasis on character, and they are but rarely 
grotesques. Daumier drew from nature with great 
difficulty, and if was rare for him to make any but 
the briefest notes of the features and forms of the 
personages he chose to portray. From these rapid notes 
he would make a wax model of his subject and from this 
model he studied his man. The first illustration here 
reproduced of Louis Philippe, entitled “ 1830,” was 
done in this way ; the characteristics of modelling in wax 
are quite obvious in this drawing in the manner in which 
the planes of form are defined. This is the portrait 
of a man in his “ Sunday best,” all oiled and brushed 
and curled for the occasion in the best bourgeois manner. 
“ 1833’ is the travesty—the same bust after it had 
received a blow! The malleable wax has retained the 
resemblance to the King, and it was from this deformed 
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F. ERNEST JACKSON. Sweet WILL1AMs (printed in colours) 
Size of the original lithograph, 6% X 6% inches 
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model that the great artist drew for the second 
subject. 

Of Gavarni much has been written, and nothing of 
any real value can be added to the excellent biography 
of him written by the brothers de Goncourt. But the 
work of these men is done, and we must look forward 
to newer uses of the medium by those whose outlook 
on life and art is different to those great masters, and 
the methods I suggest are, I think, worthy of the con- 
sideration of those collectors and artists who use 
lithography and who care for its qualities. 
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THE WOODCUTS OF JOHN J. A. MURPHY 


By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


3a) LACK against white is the essence of our lives; 
ee for if we look back upon our days here on 
earth, we see that throughout our existence, 
through times of joy and trouble, ease and 
stress, summer and winter alike has run the great con- 
trast of daylight and darkness, of waking activity and 
of sleeping repose. So great is this contrast that there 
are some who have wondered how people can ever find 
the strength to get up and put on their clothes in the 
morning ; and indeed to those who have brooded upon 
the scientific fact that our day is only a thin film of 
light held in solution by the watery nature of our earth’s 
atmosphere, and that twenty miles beyond the world 
darkness reigns supreme, may perhaps reign supreme 
over all other parts of the universe, light appears as a 
terrifying thing. It is two-edged, this light; it gives 
us the power to see something, and it takes away the 
power from us of seeing further. Thus, before the sword 
of flame which barred off the path to Eden for ever 
from them, our first parents saw that they had been in 
Eden, saw also that Eden was taken away—and this 
is the nature of every vision, every experience in life. 
Something is subtracted from darkness by every beam 
of light ; yet darkness remains. 
There have been few modern artists who have realised 
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to the full this significance of black against white. 
Many years ago, the last of the great Venetians, when 
asked the question what were the most beautiful of 
colours, replied “‘ black and white.”’ Perhaps Tintoretto 
was thinking of a time when some artist would arise who 
would work exclusively, think exclusively in black and 
white. But as will appear from a casual glance at art- 
history, the opinion expressed was not acted upon. 
Since Tintoretto’s death, there have been many art 
movements, and among them Impressionism, which is, 
and remains, directly opposed to the tone-structure 
upon which black and white reposes. For some time 
past people have begun to grow weary of Impressionism, 
and to long for an art which constructs form out of 
volume, direction and contrast. And the problem of 
suggesting depth in two-dimensional space by the 
grouping of form, and its organisation in contrasting 
degrees of tone, has again become the problem that 
obsesses the painter’s craft. I know of one artist who 
is attempting this problem in pure black and white. 
He is John J. A. Murphy. 

To understand the relationship of Murphy to the 
entire wood-cutting school of to-day, it is necessary to 
go back and to indulge in a little art-history. The 
modern woodcut, which aims at the complete exploita- 
tion of the medium itself, is a product of the last quarter- 
century. From the days of Albrecht Dtirer down almost 
to the opening of the twentieth century, the aim of the 
artist who cut his work upon wood, was the exact 
reproduction of a black outline drawing. The wood- 
block itself possessed no interest or value except as a 
means for multiplying impressions of this drawing. 
In the case of Diirer, the artist, after producing his 
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Size of the original woodcut 6x5 inches 


JOHN J. A. MURPHY Tue Eac.e 
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initial sketch, had probably nothing to do with the actual 
cutting out of the sketch upon the block. He left that 
to master-engravers. The Japanese print designers 
employed their apprentices and pupils. All that one 
has to do to produce a wood-block of this nature is to 
cut away everything in the block except the raised 
outline design. But it is obvious that thereby the block 
itself is used only as a means of transmitting an already 
achieved drawing. What the tool working upon the 
block is capable of producing by itself is nowhere sought. 

The purpose of the modern woodcutter is diametrically 
opposed to this. He regards the surface of the block 
as so much inked-over, and consequently black, space. 
Upon and within that surface, the tool cuts out white 
lines and masses. These white lines and masses are in 
reality the drawing; the inked-over space is nothing 
but the background for that drawing. This discovery 
of the possibilities of new black-and-white expression 
in an unworked medium we owe to two Englishmen : 
Thomas Bewick and William Blake. But for a long 
time their works were considered crude attempts of 
bungling amateurs, and the older style of woodcutting 
continued to be practised. Even at the present day 
plenty of woodcuts—some of them displaying con- 
siderable skill—are being made, which are in all essentials 
laboriously cut outline drawings. They have little or 
no relation to true woodcutting. The logical develop- 
ment of modern woodcut technique has been largely 
worked out in France. 

Now the merit of Murphy’s woodcuts is that they 
exploit, more completely than any others, the methods 
and aims of the entire modern school of woodcutters. 
It is true that in France, in Hermann Paul, Paul Véra, 
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Galanis, Daragnes and one or two others, there are 
woodcutters as accomplished and at times more facile 
and dazzling; but Murphy’s work is more complete 
from all sides. He knows how to combine the effects 
to be gained from the free employment of unfilled black 
and white spaces, with the use of the graver, or the 
multiple graver, cutting out single lines, to a degree 
that no other woodcutter that I am aware of, has done. 
In other words he is a master of his craft. To show 
that this is so, is unfortunately almost impossible in 
words. But if the reader will imagine before him one 
of Murphy’s latest and largest woodcuts, and will con- 
centrate his attention upon one single square inch of 
the surface, he is likely to find a number of white lines. 
Some of these lines may be thick, some thin, some 
arranged in little groups of four hair-lines, some pointed 
at the end, some square-cut, some running diagonal 
to the square of the composition, others running parallel 
to it, some bent, some straight, others wavy. The 
effect is similar to a series of brush strokes by a painter 
who is obliged to express his conception in white lines 
and masses, each running a certain way across a black 
canvas, and none overlapping to any extent. And the 
aim of the searching technique which is applied to the 
square inch in question is precisely to render the utmost 
sensation of form, movement and colour, which eye 
and hand can render under such conditions and which 
that square inch in question possesses when considered 
in relation to the space of the block as a whole. 

What we realise from this concentration of our 
attention upon some portion of one of Murphy’s prints, 
and later from our examination of the print as a whole, 
is that the same process of mental analysis of form and 
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JOHN J. A. MURPHY. On THe BeaAcu 


Size of the original woodcut 5 x 7 inches 
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sensation has already been made in the artist’s brain, 
to express in each case something relative to the scale 
of the entire design. In other words, Murphy employs 
cuts on the surface of his block as an architect employs 
windows, doors, gables and buttresses in a building. 
The cuts themselves become units of design, nay, more, 
they dictate design. Inasmuch as the commonest 
method of cutting with the graver is in a series of parallel 
strokes, varying in size with the size of the tool one 
uses, and with the pressure applied to it, Murphy has 
developed this technique of parallel line-cutting very 
far, opposing one series of parallel cuts to another series 
running in the opposite direction, and creating thereby 
squares, angles and segments of circles. These segments 
repeat and are opposed throughout the design. For the 
study of repeated rhythms, running in a certain direc- 
tion and tapering off as it were to infinity, his prints 
offer a richer field than that of any living artist. Only 
the Cambodian sculptors, the Hindoo temple-builders, 
and to a certain extent Blake, have attempted something 
of the same effect. Notable examples of this*are in 
what Murphy appropriately calls Woodcut Songs, 
which are built up altogether from the repeated move- 
ments and shapes. Lastly, form and movement to- 
gether are fused into the sense of light and shade playing 
over the woodblock surface. Here, too, there seems 
to be an Eastern idea at work in a Western mind. For 
to Murphy light and shade do not take the place of 
colour, they are colour. One thinks immediately of 
the black-and-white artists of China, with their washes 
of ink ranging from softest grey to deepest black. A 
fine Murphy of his later period aims at giving the same 
richness of colour sensation as, say, the landscape roll 
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JOHN J. A. MURPHY. Men Batuinc 
Size of the original woodcut 6x 10% inches 


by Ma Yuan, now in the Freer collection at Washington. 
But the difference between the Eastern and the Western 
artist is plain. Ma Yuan contents himself with the 
suggestion of light and shade playing over his forms. 
In fact, he is an Impressionist. With Murphy the 
forms are in themselves the basis of design and the 
light and shade grow out of them. In short he is 
attracted to the colour inherent in form, and not to 
the colour imposed upon it by light. And to show why 
all this is so it is necessary to look, not only at the 
artist, but also at the man. 

John J. A. Murphy was born in America in 1888, of 
Irish Catholic parents, who themselves were descended 
from members of those refugee families that streamed 
to the United States in such large numbers in the years 
immediately succeeding the famine period. Thus he 
may lay claim to belong to a race which has not yet 
artistically exhausted itself. The impulse of the Irish 
people to recover and express their spiritual, apart 
from: their political heritage, has been almost entirely 
a matter of the past fifty or sixty years, and has largely 
come about through contact with English life and 
institution. In America, the Irish—as in the case of 
many other immigrant races—have scarcely yet realised 
that they have anything of spiritual value to give to 
the country of their adoption. They become naturally 
fine athletes, good politicians, shrewd business men— 
but artists, and especially pictorial artists, among them 
are very rare. What it was that induced Murphy, in 
the face of parental opposition, to pick out art as his 
vocation and to stick to it, I cannot say. 

Once started, however, he continued his career with 
a persistence that overcame every obstacle. He was 
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trained, to begin with, as an architect. From this he 
passed to sculpture, but soon abandoned it for painting. 
After a period of practice as portrait-painter pure and 
simple, he decided that he could learn more of other 
mediums if he apprenticed himself to an artist com- 
petent in all branches, and he consequently came to 
London where he entered the studio of Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn, and studied there. From thence he went to 
Paris, where he was overtaken by the War. After an 
experience in the American Army, he returned to New 
York, where he devoted himself almost exclusively to 
woodcuts. In 1922 his first important one-man-show 
was held at Keppel’s in New York; this was followed 
in 1923 by an exhibition at the Leicester Galleries, the 
result of which was that important works of his were 
bought for both the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
the Contemporary Art Society, since w 192 3eiea 
become resident in London, and has as speedily put 
himself to the forefront of English woodcutters as he 
stood previously at the head of the American. 

This personal history has considerable bearing upon 
his work. It accounts for the curious strain of realism 
mingled with fantasy that runs through it; this is a 
strong Celtic characteristic, as recognisable in Synge 
or Lord Dunsany as in him. Then the nervous energy, 
the violent directness of his work are American. Its 
architectural sense, his deliberate use of the possibilities 
of composition, proportion, and scale is the fruit of his 
early training. His studentship under Brangwyn may 
partly account for his predilection for dramatic effects 
of light and shade, as well as for his love of working- 
class types and faces. But the way in which all these 
strains are fused into a many-sided and complex whole, 
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JOHN J. A. MURPHY. Prayer 


Size of the original woodcut 4% x 48% inches 
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is entirely his own. He holds definitely that the artist 
does not create, he merely orders form, the object being 
in each case to render in form the full life of the subject. 
And it is this master-trait of ordering and organising 
form that most clearly shows the bent of his personal 
genius. 

In his work, the product of eight or nine years of 
activity, there are already to be traced three definite 
periods. In the first he had not yet fully separated 
himself from the older conception of the woodcut as a 
line-drawing. His forms, as they were transcribed to 
the block, took shape as flat silhouettes, surrounded 
by black lines. The Riders, shown at his Leicester 
Galleries Exhibition, may take rank as the culmination 
of this particular period. Another side of his early 
achievement may be seen in such prints as Chaos, The 
Sleepers, The Haulers of the Load. In these the subjects 
are handled in two planes; a plane of solid white 
against a plane of solid black. Already a search for 
greater depth and variety of tone is being made, as well 
as a distribution and architectural balancing of light 
and dark, but the effect is limited to a flat silhouette of 
form in most cases. The artist is still feeling his way. 

The second period opened with The Stations of the 
Cross. In this remarkable set of fourteen prints, a 
series of small figures, seen in full light, are arranged 
against a background that varies in intensity from the 
glow of afternoon sunlight to midnight blackness, and 
from this again to the pallid light of dawn. The possi- 
bilities of rendering light effect through the wood- 
block are for the first time exhaustively grasped and 
handled. The great task which Murphy imposed upon 
himself in the execution of this series was to keep his 
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JOHN J. A. MURPHY. Cnaos 


Size of the original woodcut 613 x 5% inches 
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work down to the size and scale of an ordinary book 
illustration, but to produce in cach case a sensation 
of rounded form, acted upon by light. The reduction 
of the work in scale to a point where a fraction of an 
inch more or less cutting on each block would have 
spelt disaster to the entire series, shows how far Murphy 
had determined to master his medium of expression. 
The resultant series displays a totality of harmonic 
effect which is unique in woodcutting, combined with 
a relentless grip of the essentials of form reduced to 
small scale. From henceforward Murphy controls his 
medium as a musician his instrument. 

The culmination of the second period may be studied 
in such a print as Women and Children, which I mention 
rather than another, because it is available to the visitor 
at South Kensington. Here we have still the vestiges 
of the older, less realistic, two dimensional black and 
white effect. A dark foreground covered with a number 
of flatly handled decorative groups of children playing 
with wreaths of flowers, merges by a series of graded 
curves and shades into a background consisting of a 
group of standing female figures, nude, and completely 
modelled and rounded. Here we have the work of a 
virtuoso in dramatic effect. The conventionalised fore- 
ground contrasts with the sensuously realistic back- 
ground like the juxtaposition of contrasting themes in 
a musical composition. Unity is maintained by the 
relationship of both elements to the total space, and by 
almost imperceptible connecting links of composition. 

In the third period, foreshadowed in such prints as 
the woodcut to the Artists of Ancient Greece, and de- 
veloped through the Nativity series, which are chiefly 
remarkable for the immense range of space-composing 
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JOHN J. A. MURPHY. Morninec Gossip 
Size of the original woodcut 5 % X 5% inches 
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talent they display, and up to the high-water mark 
of such prints as the recent Patermity, Spiritual 
Unrest, and The Nativity of the Crucifixion, recently 
shown at the fourth exhibition of the Society of 
Wood Engravers in London—in this last period 
Murphy uses his technique more and more to render 
in black and white gradations of colour, and to 
suggest form. Take, for example, the print called 
The Bathers, representing a group of naked men seen 
for the most part with their backs to the spectator 
and standing waist-deep in water. The broken texture 
of sunlight playing over the water surface, as well as 
the texture of the solid bodies under the same light is 
rendered triumphantly by the nature and shape of the 
cuts employed. In the print called The Eagle, the hard 
square muscular structure of the male figure seated is 
contrasted with the soft velvety roundness of the 
woman’s body standing, and this again is opposed by 
the chubby flesh of the child contrasted with the flat 
hard outline of the bird’s outstretched wing. In the 
print of Spiritual Unrest, the play of light and shadow 
is developed through a series of interlinked movements, 
which range from figures in the foreground, on an 
enormous scale, to vague hints and tapering off move- 
ments of the tiniest possible dimensions. Forms and 
masses here become symphonic elements; they are 
augmented, diminished, repeated and opposed. In 
The Diggers, the criss-cross movement of the bowed 
backs, swinging about a common focus, is carried out 
in the interplay of white masses, which form opposing 
segments. In The Nativity of the Crucifixion the face 
of the Madonna seen in full light against a group of 
father, mother and child, which is in complete darkness, 
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is opposed to a series of faces which rise by gradation 
out of the darkness to the light. Here light itself be- 
comes an almost mystical element of the composition, 
and this print for its imaginative handling of the hght 
problem deserves to rank as Murphy’s masterpiece, 
along with another somewhat earlier, representing a 
series of female figures floating upwards, which is called 
Prayer. In the print of Paternity, form and light are 
interfused and mingled so that form is made com- 
pletely to reveal and partly suggest itself through the 
veil of dazzling illumination with which the Sites 
surface is covered. 

Looking at such prints as these, one indeed learns to 
appreciate Murphy’s own opinion that the woodcut 
medium is inexhaustible. For each print of his later 
period represents a different angle of approach to a 
problem that cannot be wholly solved in any single 
statement. For it is not only the entire gamut of light 
and dark that is at his disposal, but the entire gamut 
of form and movement playing through light and dark— 
and this is practically the entire range of life itself. 
The woodcutter can not only render the solidity of flesh, 
of granite and bronze, but also vague masses of shadow, 
flame and cloud. One limitation only has Murphy so 
far acknowledged. He has devoted himself almost 
entirely to the human figure. With the exception of a 
print called Shad Porgy, representing two fishes, another 
early one of Horses at Pasture, and The Riders, where 
horses again are prominent, his work rests entirely upon 
his knowledge and feeling for human flesh, emotion, 
gesture, and organisation. To him art is above all 
human expression. One must be familiar with the man 
to know how deep-rooted this characteristic is. It 
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accounts for his interest in literature, which is almost 
altogether a taste for biography, history and works of 
science. He is rich in intellectual curiosity, slow in 
emotional response, and at the furthest possible remove 
from the common type of artist of the present day, who 
lives in a continual state of shrinking sensitivity. His 
outlook on life thus recalls somewhat that of the 
Florentine Renaissance. 

Another fairly constant characteristic of his art is its 
mingling of Christian and Pagan sensation. At some 
time in his career, Murphy must have looked long and 
carefully at the work of the one great Christian artist, 
who, like him, aspired to be the architect of the human 
body ; I mean Michael Angelo. Like Michael Angelo, 
but unlike Rapkael, Murphy aspires to create an art 
that will rot only be built up out of flesh, but will make 
use of the flesh as the expression of the spirit. His 
work always seeks the dangerous point where flesh 
becomes the expression of the soul, or like that of 
Rubens, hymns the violent energy of the flesh alone. 
As he progresses in his art, his form has tended to 
become more voluminous and simplified, because more 
inclusive. And there is in his limiting himself to the 
effects possible only in black and white, a touch of 
passionate asceticism. As Michael Angelo clung to the 
far more limited and less emotionally expressive art of 
sculpture, and declared that painting in his opinion 
was an art fit only for women, so Murphy has clung to 
the black and white of the woodblock, refusing the more 
sensuous medium of colour. And at times one feels 
in his work the energy of a bas-relief played upon by 
light. But I am not certain that his real business is not 
decorative painting. If he should some day abandon 
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his cutter’s tools for some other branch of art, collectors 
must nevertheless be grateful for the rare power of 
renunciation which has enabled him to give us, in a 
short space of time, so many masterly prints. 

Another point about his art is that it is fundamentally 
democratic. It emerges not only from a background of 
popular faith, but it is also popular in its essential 
outlook on life. I do not think he has ever done what 
might be called an aristocratic figure. And herein he 
obeys the fundamental principles of his nature: his 
work concerns itself not only with common types— 
workmen, peasants, athletes, beggars—but 1s meant for 
popular consumption. In fact I fancy he took up wood- 
cutting because he saw in it a means for obtaining a 
wide popular appeal more quickly and readily than in 
painting. If there is a breach between the artist and 
the public to-day he refuses to admit it. And for that 
very reason, he hopes something of permanent quality 
will emerge from the only branch of art now popular— 
the motion picture. In this trait he again shows us what 
he is: fundamentally an American of to-day, as well 
as the heir of those marvellous medieval days which 
first gave to the world that which the plain man in the 
street is still seeking: faith in the dignity of man estab- 
lished in the free commonwealth, hope in the aspiration 
of the heart towards the achievement of Christ’s 
Kingdom here on earth, the wide and deep-bosomed 
charity of universal spiritual liberty. 
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